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SWP crisis 


As an active Socialist Workers Party 
member, I’ve collected my thoughts 
enough in order to write a statement of 
sorts regarding the central committee’s 
recent expulsion of four long-standing 
party members and the forming of 
the Democratic Opposition faction. I 
registered my support for the faction 
and urged others to do the same, 
especially those attending national 
conference in a position to affect the 
outcome of matters. 

The CC states that four comrades 
were expelled for forming a “secret 
faction”. I think this is outrageous 
for a number of reasons. Expulsion 
should be reserved for only the most 
serious misdemeanours. I don’t think 
party members going about forming 
a temporary faction (as is their right 
around the time of conference), 
however ‘secretly’ or clumsily, justifies 
such a serious punishment. It sends 
entirely the wrong message to the wider 
membership and, in practice, means a 
less accountable central committee if 
members don’t feel they can challenge 
things. We don’t need a climate of fear, 
but free and open discussion. 

The CC’s response to the whole 
affair has been, in my opinion, quite 
ridiculous. Consider the following 
paragraph from their formal statement 
on the matter: 

"... the CC found that at least some 
of those involved in the Facebook 
group organised secret meetings to 
discuss internal party matters and 
had encouraged comrades to keep 
their views quiet in order to boost 
their chances of becoming conference 
delegates. Some were prepared 
to involve non-members in their 
discussions.” 

Now, to be even-handed, the 
comrades involved in factional 
discussions probably deserve some 
criticism here. Ideally, factions should 
be established in an open (not secret) 
way. But that is all they deserve - 
criticism, not expulsion. I must stress 
the use of the word ‘ideally’, because 
no situation is ever ideal, and perhaps 
the comrades were afraid to speak 
openly about what they were doing, at 
least initially. Certainly their fears were 
confirmed by the draconian punishment 
meted out by the CC. 

The last sentence from the above 
CC quote is quite frankly ridiculous. 
“Some were prepared to involve non¬ 
members in their discussions.” It reads 
like this was the final straw for them; 
that perhaps if non-members weren’t 
privy to some of the conversations, 
there might still have been hope left for 
the comrades! Evidently not, though, 
as involving non-members in party- 
related discussion is a heinous crime. 
Or is it? Is the CC really that paranoid 
that it believes everybody outside of 
party ranks secretly wants to undermine 
it and bring it down? 

If we’re going to be honest, let us 
call a spade a spade. This is sectarian 
and cultist nonsense of the highest 
order. I can’t think of any other way 
to describe this. Why couldn’t a non¬ 
member - a comrade from a different 
organisation on the left - contribute 
something useful to the debate? If 
any leadership in any organisation 
insisted that discussion should be held 
exclusively within its own ranks and 
that members should be distrustful of 
outsiders, we would in my mind label 
it a cult. 

We - rank-and-file SWP members 
- have the right to form temporary 
factions. We should militantly defend 
this right, and also remind the CC that 
they exist to serve us, not the other way 
round. I’m no hardened party theorist, 
but in my mind the leadership within a 


democratic-centralist organisation must 
surely exist to (a) enforce the principles 
of democratic centralism and (b) be 
responsive to its membership. Factions 
are necessary to ensure the ‘freedom 
of debate’ aspect of that fundamental 
principle, ‘freedom of debate; unity 
in action’ and, when the CC bans 
people from the organisation for 
attempting to exercise their democratic 
right, democracy within the party is 
undermined. 

Factions can be treated in two 
ways - as a dangerous distraction to 
be repressed, or a legitimate process to 
work through. I ’ve seen too much of the 
former within our party and feel we do 
a disservice to the ideal of democratic 
centralism when we suffocate dissent 
in such a way as the CC has just done. 

This is a statement in support of 
the Democratic Opposition faction. 
Reinstate the expelled comrades, and 
let us discuss what democracy and the 
role of the CC within our party should 
look like. 

Damon Skinner 
Middlesbrough 

Slate system 

The underlying issue in the SWP 
dispute is the internal regime: 
specifically how it elects its central 
committee. Like almost all Trotskyist 
groups, the SWP uses what is best 
described as a closed-slate system. A 
slate system means a ticket of names 
is voted on as a single bloc. In and of 
itself, there is nothing untoward or 
undemocratic about a slate system. 
However, in the living context of the 
SWP, it is untoward and undemocratic. 

From a rank-and-file members’ 
perspective, any attempt to hold a 
single CC member accountable by 
removing them would require coming 
up with an entirely new leadership, 
usually upwards of a dozen people, 
since existing CC members will decline 
nomination as part of a rival slate 
(hence why the system is ‘closed’). 
Leading cadre outside the CC are 
usually appointed to their positions 
by the CC, so the likelihood of them 
accepting a position on an opposition 
slate is close to zero. Inevitably, the 
CC puts forward itself (sometimes with 
a few personnel changes) as a slate 
for re-election at the SWP’s annual 
conference. All of these factors acting 
in concert ensure that the CC’s slate is 
the only one delegates vote on in an 
open show of hands, aye or nay. Only 
once in the SWP’s history has there 
been a competitive election for the CC 
between slates at a party conference. 

A one-slate party is no more 
democratic than a one-party state, 
and the closed slate system is not how 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks elected their 
CC. In his Trotsky: towards October 
1879-1917, Tony Cliff noted the 
following vote totals for the CC of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party, elected by the 6th Congress, 
held in the summer of 1917: “The 
names of the four members of the 
central committee receiving the most 
votes are read aloud - Lenin: 133 votes 
out of 134; Zinoviev: 132; Kamenev: 
131; and Trotsky: 131 (loud applause).” 
Here we see that the party was led not 
by a politically homogeneous slate, but 
by its most popular and outstanding 
figures, whose differences with one 
another throughout 1917 in the middle 
of the revolution are well known 
(although not well understood) and 
need not be repeated here. The point 
here is twofold: 

1. The method of electing a CC used 
by Lenin and the Bolsheviks is nothing 
like that used by the SWP (and the 
whole of the International Socialist 
Tendency, including the American 
International Socialist Organization); 
and 

2. This discrepancy has significant 
political ramifications for party life 
and practice. The closed-slate system 


prioritises political homogeneity and 
creates a leadership team that agrees 
on just about everything, while a 
secret ballot for individuals prioritises 
popularity with the rank and file and 
creates a leadership team marked by 
vibrant debates, precisely because they 
do not agree on all issues all the time. 

Lenin explicitly rejected the notion 
that the party’s leadership should be 
of one viewpoint or tendency at the 
1918 party congress held to debate 
party policy on the controversial 
Brest-Litovsk treaty: “Lomov very 
cleverly referred to my speech in 
which I demanded that the central 
committee should be capable of 
pursuing a uniform line. This does 
not mean that all those in the central 
committee should be of one and the 
same opinion. To hold that view would 
be to go towards a split.” (He was 
arguing against the left communists’ 
decision to boycott the CC and won; 
the congress passed a resolution 
affirming the right of individual CC 
members to dissent publicly with the 
CC, and left communists Bukharin and 
Uritsky were elected to a 15-member 
CC, along with eight alternates, by a 
secret ballot.) 

Without the SWP’s founder, Tony 
Cliff, to manage and resolve divisive 
disputes at the top, the party has 
fractured and entered into a terminal 
decline within a decade of his passing. 
The closed-slate system’s structural 
inability to properly regulate political 
differences among members of the CC 
played a major role in shaping the way 
the SWP shipwrecked itself in 2007- 
10, when its political mistakes within 
Respect accumulated, leading to a 
series of painful debacles and waves 
of resignations/expulsions of long¬ 
time cadre. The CC made one of its 
members, John Rees, the scapegoat for 
all its errors and missteps as a collective 
leadership body and he was excluded 
from the CC slate at the party’s annual 
conference in 2009. Eventually, he and 
his co-thinkers split from the SWP 
and created Counterfire. CC member 
Chris Bambery followed suit in 2011 
and created Scotland’s International 
Socialist Group. 

Today, the United Kingdom has 
three competing groups based on 
Tony Cliff’s politics. An organisation 
that claimed 10,000 members in the 
early 1990s has been reduced to three 
small rumps. For revolutionaries, the 
SWP’s difficulties are no cause for joy, 
although its competitors undoubtedly 
salivate at the prospect of grabbing 
the party’s market share by recruiting 
the politically inexperienced to their 
particular shibboleths. 

This crisis is an opportunity for 
all those involved to go back to the 
drawing board, rethink their political 
assumptions, study Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks more closely and critically, 
reject what does not work and forge a 
new left not hidebound by ridiculous 
rules, tradition for tradition’s sake, and 
the ‘Recruit recruiters’ model that has 
failed to stop the austerity steamroller. 
Pham Binh 
email 

Party line 

I can’t see how the SWP is ever going 
to change. 

I left the party because I opposed 
their support for the Religious Hatred 
Act on the grounds that it was an 
unnecessary and bad law. I was a 
member of Respect and the SWP at 
the time and I remember clearly how 
other SWP/Respect members opposed 
the new law and were easily convinced 
by me and one other non-SWP member 
that it was a bad law. I even remember 
arguing with John Rees a few days 
after that it was a bad law and he stated 
publicly that there were pros and cons 
in supporting it. This was not quite 
what he said a day or two later when he 
decided that all SWP members should 


now support it. This meant, of course, 
that all the SWP/Respect members who 
were opposed to the law in Waltham 
Forest now supported it against all 
their previous independent judgement, 
and despite the fact they had voted to 
oppose it in a Respect meeting before 
John Rees instructed them to change 
their minds. This highlights the root 
of the problem. 

Democratic centralism, SWP style 
(and, to be honest, I’m still not sure 
it is needed - perhaps something far 
looser would work even for the CPGB), 
means following a bad line when told 
to. It is top-down. It opposes reason 
and debate, it is not democratic and 
it is only centralist. This model is still 
being repeated in the SWP and other 
sects today, of course. 

I followed the SWP bulletins with 
some interest and recognise some of 
the partly-disguised names. Some of 
those arguing for the (undemocratic) 
slate system are known to me and I 
find it fascinating that they would argue 
for it. However, on another level it 
makes complete sense that they would 
argue for a functional system over a 
democratic one: they have already been 
well trained in their branches. 

Chris Knight argues something 
along the lines that language can’t 
evolve unless it rests on a culture that 
comes from the need to cooperate. 
Well, freedom of thought can’t evolve 
within the SWP branches because it 
is totally discouraged due to the need 
to keep a closed system that blindly 
reproduces itself around its top-down 
leadership. Any attempt to disagree is 
immediately pounced upon by their 
zealots in branch meetings. There is 
no doubt in my mind that they have 
all the features of a religious sect. Not 
surprising then that they don’t need to 
be instructed to blindly follow a party 
line with no debate necessary. They are 
very keen on it and will justify all sorts 
of things like the slate or 30 signatures 
(which no member can ever get in the 
first place unless they are at leadership 
level) - all because they want to be 
validated as ‘good members’. 

This is tragic and means that the left 
is small and splintered, as more people 
pass through its revolving doors. It 
also means that appalling party lines 
are followed blindly. It seems to me 
that the tired old lines are cleaved, no 
matter what the situation. Workers are 
on the verge of revolution or close to it, 
according to the SWP party line - they 
are just held back by the bureaucratic 
union officials. In fact, some union 
leaders, such as those in the National 
Union of Teachers, are in advance 
of many workers at the present time. 
The result of such ‘broadly brushed’ 
assertions is that the real level of 
class struggle is never assessed and 
becomes grossly exaggerated. I believe 
the current lines are: the coalition 
government is about to fall because it 
is so ‘weak’ and workers are ‘highly 
politicised’, even more so than in the 
1970s. Probably not true in either case, 
but, even if it were partly true, they 
won’t do as cliches, but need to be 
debated in depth. 

This can’t happen unless there is a 
huge change in culture. 

Steve White 

London 

So many groups 

As a supporter of the general policy 
outlined in the Weekly Worker, I 
find it very refreshing to see the 
encouragement of open debate. My 
guess is that there are some hard 
lessons to be learnt from our history - 
the most important being how to grow 
a mass party. There are so many left 
groups around with mostly similar 
policies. Whenever two or three gather 
together... 

Where there are two policies 
in apparent opposition, is it ever 
considered that both might be valid? 


For example, it seems very unlikely 
that the Labour Party could have any 
connection with socialist policies in 
the foreseeable future. But we cannot 
predict that future with any degree of 
accuracy. Hence it might be possible for 
the unexpected to occur! Thus, where 
there is agreement on most policies, 
differences over this type of issue 
should not prevent those who uphold 
them from being members of the same 
party. Of course, ‘agreement on most 
policies’ is hardly a well-defined term. 

I have a request. It would be good 
to see an article (or three) giving an 
analysis of the current economic crisis 
in simple terms, together with clear 
predictions for the future. 

GDT Tiddy 
London 

Quote, unquote 

If quoting Marx and Engels is Steven 
Johnson’s only means of argument 
(Letters, December 20), perhaps I can 
counter with another: 

“One must not allow oneself to be 
misled by the cry for ‘unity’. Those 
who have this word most often on 
their lips are those who sow the most 
dissension ... Those unity fanatics are 
either the people of limited intelligence 
who want to stir everything up together 
into one nondescript brew, which, the 
moment it is left to settle, throws up 
the differences again in much more 
acute opposition because they are 
now all together in one pot ... or else 
they are people who consciously or 
unconsciously ... want to adulterate 
the movement. 

“For this reason the greatest 
sectarians and the biggest brawlers 
and rogues are at certain moments the 
loudest shouters for unity. Nobody in 
our lifetime has given us more trouble 
and been more treacherous than the 
unity shouters ... the International 
would indeed have gone to pieces - 
gone to pieces through ‘unity’” (http:// 
goo.gl/YI8A4). 

While accepting a great number 
of positions of Marx and Engels, 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
has never treated all of them as 
unchallengeable canon. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

'Anti-Germans’? 

Surprisingly, considering she is 
a journalist, Susann Witt-Stahl 
apparently does not understand that 
for meaningful communication to 
take place, words and concepts have 
to have reasonably fixed, specific 
referents. To take an example, when 
apologists for the state of Israel 
make inflationary use of the word 
‘anti-Semite’ and apply it to any and 
all critics of Israel, the term itself 
loses all meaning, so that it basically 
becomes an empty signifier devoid of 
any content. 

Witt-Stahl does something similar 
with the term, ‘anti-German’ (Letters, 
December 20). I now understand 
why she thinks the ‘anti-German’ 
phenomenon is still a relevant 
tendency within the German left: quite 
simply, she applies the label to pretty 
much any phenomena exhibiting 
an apologetic stance toward Israel, 
or other unsavoury positions she 
disagrees with, so that anybody, from 
the neo-conservatives to the Springer 
Press, to rightwing, pro-Zionist Social 
Democrats, are all subsumed under 
the label, ‘anti-German’. 

But ‘anti-German’, at least as 
understood by radical leftists, for 
whom signifiers still refer to relatively 
well-defined and limited concepts, 
has a much more specific meaning. 
It usually refers to a diverse but 
well-defined spectrum of radical 
leftists emerging out of the ashes of 
the network, Radikale Linke, and its 
‘Nie wieder Deutschland’ campaigns 
during the period of German 
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reunification, as well as the minority 
tendency in the Kommunistischer 
Bund during the same period. It 
survived throughout the 1990s in 
the editorial boards of journals like 
the now-defunct 17 Grad (with an 
orientation toward post-structuralism 
and cultural studies) and Bahamas 
(more dogmatically oriented toward 
the Frankfurt school). During the 
post-second Intifada and Iraq war 
period, the milieu around Bahamas 
and its various pupils on the margins 
of the antifa movement briefly 
achieved notoriety with freak-show 
displays of American and Israeli flags 
on demonstrations. 

As I have already noted, the hard¬ 
core milieu around Bahamas drifted 
into an explicitly non-communist neo¬ 
conservatism, while the notoriously 
fashion-prone antifa milieu has 
already moved on to other theoretical 
trends. What so fascinates incorrigibly 
middle-brow pseudo-intellectual 
leftists like the Platypus Society was 
precisely this brief period of self- 
declared ‘communists’ embracing 
openly reactionary positions. But that 
period is now over; the reactionary 
positions remained, but any pretence 
to ‘communism’ has been dropped. 
In that sense, the ‘anti-Germans’ are 
indeed gone. 

What Witt-Stahl means by ‘anti- 
German’, however, is simply any 
sector of society (not just the left, 
apparently, since she names the 
notoriously anti-leftist Springer 
hack, Henryk Broder!) that engages 
in apologetics for Israel. So the BAK 
Shalom tendency, who are basically 
bog-standard rightwing Social 
Democrats, are also ‘anti-German’ 
in Witt-Stahl’s eyes. 

But there’s nothing theoretically 
novel about a Zionist, pro-war 
tendency in social democracy. One 
just has to take a quick glance at 
tendencies in the United States 
around Max Shachtman and Albert 
Shanker to see how common and 
influential such positions were in 
the labour bureaucracy in the United 
States. Indeed, the milieu around the 
‘Social Democrats USA’ (SDUSA) 
that emerged from the split in the 
American Socialist Party in the 
1960s would eventually become 
quite influential during the Reagan 
administration, giving birth to the 
‘neo-conservative’ phenomenon, as 
we now know it. The existence of 
similar tendencies in Germany is 
really not anything special. 

Susann Witt-Stahl also gets her 
chronology wrong by implying that 
squeamishness about Israel in the 
German left is a legacy of the ‘anti- 
Germans’. In fact, one finds pro- 
Zionist sentiment as far back as the 
writings of Ulrike Meinhof in her pre¬ 
guerrilla period. Indeed, the German 
New Left as a whole was relatively 
pro-Zionist in the pre-1967 period. 
In the late 1980s, organisations such 
as the Revolutionary Cells and the 
autonome LUPUS Gruppe published 
documents attempting to wrestle with 
the legacy of perceived anti-Semitism 
in the radical left, and explicitly 
attacking anti-Zionism as a variety 
of anti-Semitism. Whether one agrees 
with this assessment is another topic 
entirely. I’m simply trying to point 
out that these kinds of discussions 
predate the anti-Germans as a defined 
tendency, and have also outlasted the 
death of the anti-Gennans as a defined 
tendency. 

Interested readers looking for a 
good, scholarly account of the rise 
and fall of the whole phenomenon 
of the anti-Germans would be well- 
served by Bernhard Schmid’s essay, 
‘Deutschlandreise auf die Bahamas: 
Vom Produkt der Linken zur neo- 
autoritaren Sekte’, collected in the 
book Sie warn die Anti-deutschesten 
der deutschen Linken. Or, if somebody 
wants to make a reasonable offer to 
pay me for a translation, drop me a 
line. 


Otherwise, I’m finished arguing 
over the relevance of a marginal sect 
that has achieved a sort of sinister 
legendary status among Anglophone 
leftists far beyond its actual shelf-life. 
Angelus Novus 
email 

Agitation 

I welcome Paul Demarty’s response 
(Letters, December 20) to my letter 
of the previous week. He is absolutely 
correct on every point, save for one 
distinction: the difference between 
political education and agitation. 

For political education, we 
absolutely “need the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, not 
convenient fictions”. Political education 
in the workers’ media should not serve 
as a platform for “demagogues to 
manipulate a mob”. However, political 
agitation is an entirely different beast, 
whether ineffective or effective. ‘Us 
versus them’ is the basis for standard 
populist agitation, but typical rhetoric 
today, left-populist or otherwise, talks 
only of ‘greedy bankers’, ‘corporate 
executives’, ‘lobbyists’ and whatnot. 

Why did I bring up chambers 
of commerce/industry, federations 
of small businesses and employer 
associations? They are larger groups 
for applying the ‘us versus them’ 
technique. Think of all the many legal 
persons belonging to each one of 
these organisations! By implication of 
‘funders’ and ‘fellow travellers’, they 
can expand all the way to the whole 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 

Without this, we’re stuck with the 
usual ‘it’s the system’ stuff, and we 
all know the most reformist spins of 
this: the capitalist is not at fault. This 
then leads to class-collaboration, and 
more of it down the road. I don’t need 
to elucidate upon Jiang Zemin’s ‘three 
represents’ and allowing capitalists into 
the Communist Party of China. 

“Embellishing [capitalist society’s] 
demerits into the bargain” propelled 
the German workers’ movement to 
class independence from the bourgeois 
liberals and to greater heights, no 
matter how inaccurate ‘one reactionary 
mass’ was as a slogan. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Divide and rule 

The Tories campaign against benefit 
claimants seems to be having an 
effect. A recent Trades Union Congress 
opinion poll shows that more than 40% 
of those polled agree that benefits are 
too high and, therefore, should be cut. 

The latest attempt by the Tories to 
divide employed workers from those 
unemployed involves limiting increases 
in working age benefits to just 1% for 
the next three tax years. However, 60% 
of those affected by this 1% increase 
are those in work who are in receipt 
of working tax credits. The Tories are 
also using this to portray Labour as the 
party of benefit claimants and so-called 
scroungers, skivers, spongers and the 
work-shy. 

Of course, communists can clearly 


see that this is just the latest version 
of the well-tried ruling class policy 
of divide and rule. As the CPGB 
Draft programme section on the 
unemployed points out, “Permanent 
full employment is not compatible 
with the continuation of capitalism. 
The capitalist class and its state will 
therefore act to restore the reserve army 
of labour to counter the combativeness 
of the organised working class.” 

The offensive of the Tories against 
benefit claimants is part of their 
attempt to counter this combativeness. 
However, as all generals know, the 
best form of defence is attack. It is 
therefore necessary for all communists 
to vigorously put forward their 
minimum programme of immediate 
demands, including: “A maximum 
five-day working week and a maximum 
seven-hour day for all wage workers. 
A minimum net wage to be set on the 
basis of what is needed by a worker and 
one child to lead a full life, participating 
materially and culturally in society. All 
benefits, pensions and student grants 
to at least match the minimum wage.” 

In 2013, that means fighting for a 
maximum 35-hour week with no loss 
of pay, and a minimum wage of £400 a 
week. However, because Ed Miliband 
and Ed Balls accept the continuation 
of capitalism, they will not advocate 
such a policy. Hence, the cul-de-sac 
that Labour’s front bench have got 
themselves into regarding their position 
on working age benefits. 

As communists, however, we can 
put enormous pressure on Miliband, 
Balls and the rest of Labour’s front 
bench, by fighting for a 35-hour week 
and a £400-a-week minimum wage 
within the trade union movement. 
By doing so, communists can unite 
employed and unemployed workers, 
and defeat all the Tories’ attempts at 
divide and rule. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Chastened 

I hope Ben Lewis (Letters, December 
13) is suitably chastened by the fact 
that he has gained the support of 
Arthur Bough (Letters, December 20) 
for his attack on the programmatic 
demands of full employment by 
sharing the productive work and a 
living wage for all. Arthur, who uses 
Marxist vocabulary to rationalise his 
strange ideas, thinks a workers’ state is 
mainly about forcing workers to share 
the fruits of their labour rather than 
oppressing the bourgeois remnants of 
the old society. 

For over 6,000 years, working 
people have allowed the private 
appropriation of the surplus they 
produce by a tiny ruling elite. I’m 
sure the workers’ state will have more 
trouble trying to stop those who would 
reinstate private appropriation by a tiny 
elite than with workers reluctant to see 
redistribution of the social surplus to 
those unable to work (young, old, sick, 
disabled). 

David Ellis 
via Facebook 


Powerful 



weapon 

T he updated Draft programme 
of the CPGB was agreed at 
a special conference in January 
2011. Here we present our 
political strategy, overall goals 
and organisational principles in 
six logical, connected sections, and 
show in no uncertain terms why 
a Communist Party is the most 
powerful weapon available to the 
working class. Our draft rules are 
also included. 

£6, including postage. Pay 
online at www.cpgb.org.uk, 
or send cheque or postal 
order to CPGB, BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 
Resuming on January 7. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 13, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting: chapter 10, section 4: ‘Day and night work’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: an intensive study of mythology 
Tuesday January 15, 6.15pm: ‘Song-lines of Aboriginal Australia’. 
Speaker: Chris Knight. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). Cost per session: £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 
unwaged. Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: www. 
radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

1917 and gay rights 

Thursday January 10, 6.30pm: Discussion, ‘The Bolsheviks, free 
love and queers’, Bonnington Centre, 11 Vauxhall Grove, London 
SW8. All who identify as LGBTQ welcome. 

Organised by Left Front Art: www.left-front-art.org. 

Save Lewisham Hospital 

Thursday January 10, 5.30pm: Protest at BBC Question time 
recording, Goldsmiths University, Richard Hoggart building, 
Lewisham Way, London SE13. 

Saturday January 26,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Lewisham 
roundabout for march to Mountsfield Park. 

Organised by Save Lewisham Hospital: 
www.savelewishamhospital.com. 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 

Saturday January 12,10am to 5pm: London region AGM, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. Speakers include Jeremy 
Corbyn MP and Natalie Bennett. 

Organised by CND: www.cnduk.org. 

Britain-Palestine Twinning Network 

Saturday January 12,10.30am to 6pm: AGM, Chestnuts 
Community Centre, The Pavilion, 280 Saint Ann’s Road, South 
Tottenham, London N15. 

Organised by BPTN: palestinetwinning@yahoo.com. 

No victimisation of benefit claimants 

Saturday January 12,12noon: Protest, Aneurin Bevan statue, Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

Organised by Cardiff Against the Cuts: cardiffatc@gmail.com. 

No to fracking 

Sunday January 13, 11am: Screening of Gasland, documentary on 
shale fracking industry, followed by discussion led by Derek Wall 
(Green Party). Renoir Cinema, Brunswick Square, London WC 1. 
Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.co.uk. 

Syria, the Kurds and the west 

Thursday January 17, 7pm: Public meeting. School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Room V211, Vernon Square Campus, Penton Rise, 
London WC 1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition with Kurdish Federation UK: 
www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Hands off NHS 

Thursday January 17, 7.30pm: Report on Sodexo dispute from 
GMB reps, Lord Nelson pub, Trafalgar Street, Brighton. 

Organised by Brighton and Hove Labour Representation Committee: 
www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Free the children 

Thursday January 17, 7pm: Discussion meeting on Palestinian 
political child prisoners, Friends Meeting House, 6 Mount Street, 
Manchester M2. Speaker: Victoria Brittain. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Save Sheffield 

Saturday January 19,11am: Anti-cuts protest. Assemble Devonshire 
Green for march to town hall. 

Organised by Unite the Community Sheffield: www.facebook.com/ 
groups/305443082835943 

Solidarity with Greek anti-fascists 

Saturday January 19,12 noon: Demonstration, Greek embassy, 1A 
Holland Park, Notting Hill, 

London W11. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday January 26,10am to 5pm: AGM, London Irish Centre, 
50-52 Camden Square, London NW1. Register online at www. 
palestinecampaign.org/PSC_AGM. £8 waged, £6 unwaged. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Remember James 

Donate to Woodcraft Folk in memory of James May: 
www.justgiving.com/jamesthomasmay. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Scotching the myths 

The history of the ‘official’ CPGB was much more complex than ‘tankies versus Euros’. This is the 
book-launch speech given by Lawrence Parker in December 


would first like to thank the CPGB 
for producing the second edition 
of The kick inside. The CPGB 
set no boundaries on the content, 
although obviously the comrades 
had read the first edition, so they 
had an inkling of what they might 
be getting. Given the general culture 
of the left, this is something to be 
applauded, in that the book offers a 
number of criticisms of The Leninist 
(the forerunner of today’s CPGB) and 
its trajectory. 

As to the book itself, this is a second, 
expanded edition that covers two 
important rebellions in the ‘official’ 
Communist Party: the opposition to 
the party’s lurch to the right during 
World War II that manifested itself 
at its November 1945 congress; and 
the 1977 movement against the ‘new’ 
1978 edition of the British road to 
socialism (BRS). There is also a 
section that discusses the adoption 
of the original BRS in 1951 and the 
rather depressing circumstances in 
which it was launched. 

In introducing the book I do 
not have time to run through all its 
contents. Rather, I want to address 
a couple of the salient myths 
that surround the CPGB and its 
revolutionary oppositions in the 
post-war period. However, these 
myths are surrounded by a larger 
misunderstanding of the CPGB and 
why its history matters. Despite its 
geographical and sectional limitations 
in British society, and the fact that 
by the standards of some of the 
mass parties of the world ‘official’ 
communist movement the CPGB was 
pretty modest, the party formed an 
important section of the advanced part 
of the working class in Britain. And, 
despite its often rancid politics, it 
effectively blocked any aspirations on 
the part of the Trotskyite organisations 
to its left. For example, the BRS has 
informed the modus operandi of the 
Labour left across a few generations, 
while the manner in which the party 
approached trade union tasks was 
essentially an activist distillation of 
the economist proclivities of a largely 
vanished industrial shop-floor culture. 

It is also worthwhile stating 
that I have a pretty ‘orthodox’, in 
Trotskyist terms, understanding of the 
major flaw in the CPGB’s politics - 
namely that in the mid-1920s the vast 
majority of the organisation did not 
see a problem with the Soviet Union’s 
toxic perspective of ‘socialism in one 
country’. So my intention is not to 
prettify the CPGB and its various 
factions, but rather to draw out the 
salient contradictions of its existence. 

War ‘communism’ 

The first myth that I want to tackle 
is the idea that World War II was 
somehow the CPGB’s ‘finest hour’. It 
is not difficult to see how such a myth 
feeds upon broader patriotic readings 
of the war, where apparently we were 
‘all in it together’ defeating Nazism 
(these ideas are particularly seductive 
for nationalist organisations such as 
the Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain). 

The CPGB certainly grew during 
the war. In September 1939 it had 
20,000 members; by March 1945 
this had risen to 45,435, although in 
1942 the figure had reached 56,000. 
The party undoubtedly fed on the fact 
that the Soviet Union (and Stalin), as 
our much-feted allies, were popular 
among the working class and in 
British society in general. 


Despite these apparent successes, 
there is evidence to suggest that 
World War II was an utterly traumatic 
period for a least a significant section 
of the CPGB’s membership. First of 
all, there had been a set of major 
policy reversals. Briefly, the party 
had originally supported the war in 
September 1939; the Comintern then 
intervened to declare it ‘imperialist’ 
and thus unsupportable. With the 
invasion of the Soviet Union in 
June 1941, the CPGB shifted again 
to support the war, moving to a 
line of extreme class-collaboration, 
which included scabbing on strikes, 
supporting moves towards increased 
levels of production and calling for 
the continuation of the ‘national’ 
government in March 1945 (only 
belatedly shifting to a position of 
support for Labour). 

The experience of the leadership’s 
politics during the war left it facing 
a rank-and-file rebellion of national 
proportions at the party’s November 
1945 congress, as can be seen in the 
various congress resolutions (which 
can be found in the party archive) and 
contributions to the CPGB weekly 
journal, World News and Views, in 
the run-up to congress. As general 
secretary Harry Pollitt put it at the 
time, “We deliberately kept out of 
World News and Views for six weeks 
any contributions from executive 
committee members, because we 
did not want to give any appearance 
of attempting to damp down the 
discussion, or, to use that much 
abused word in our party circles, 
‘give comrades a bashing’.” 1 So 
the leadership was under pressure, 
although the practice of convening 
a controlled, open debate (ie, open 
to those outside the organisation) in 
the party press was a standard one 
in the post-war period (which should 
provoke a sense of shame on the 
part of a large number of Trotskyist 
organisations who shout long and 
hard about their ‘anti-Stalinist’ 
credentials). 

What did the opposition argue at 
the November 1945 congress? 

• There were complaints about the 
stifling of inner-party democracy 
during the war. 

• It seems that, although some 
members had grudgingly accepted the 
‘no strikes’ line during the war, there 
were now calls for this policy to be 
reviewed and there was controversy 
around the party’s inability to support 
or give a lead to the 1945 dock 
workers’ strike. 

• The decision to dissolve the 
CPGB’s factory branches and 
distribute the members across 
residential branches had been 
controversial and one that the 
leadership came to regret. 

• The opposition voiced 
disagreement with the party’s 
passive, tailist attitude towards the 
newly elected Labour government, 
particularly in regard to its imperialist 
and anti-Soviet foreign policy. 

• In arguing, in March 1945, for 
a continuation of the national 
government, the EC was seen as 
being completely out of touch with 
working class sentiment and then 
looked as if it had been dragged to 
the left by His Majesty’s Labour 
Party (Pollitt largely ceded this point 
in debate at the congress). 

• A major controversy at the congress 
was that of ‘Browderism’, which 
related to Earl Browder’s liquidation 
of the Communist Party of the USA 


in favour of the looser Communist 
Political Association in 1944. 
Following the collaboration of the 
Soviet Union with capitalist allies 
during the war, Browder projected 
an extended period of social peace 
and a coalition of working class 
forces with ‘progressive’ capitalists. 
The CPGB’s call for the continuation 
of a national government in March 
1945 was cut from the same political 
cloth and was, if you like, ‘British 
Browderism’. Jacques Duclos of the 
French Communist Party had jumped 
upon Browder’s ‘revisionism’ in 
April 1945 and this had clearly 
emboldened critics inside the CPGB, 
who criticised the British leadership’s 
tardiness in attacking Browder’s 
stance. 

None of the various oppositional 
motions were successful at the 
November 1945 congress; indeed, 
while we are talking about a national 
opposition, it was not a nationally 
organised opposition, given that any 
horizontal factional organisation was 
banned by the CPGB’s rules. Also, 
even though all of the consequences 
of the existence of ‘socialism in one 
country’ (which is the root of the 
CPGB’s rightward political shift 
during World War II) were critiqued 
by the opposition, there was a 
naive tendency to posit a rigid line 
of division between the supposed 
‘national’ revisionism of the British 
party, on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union and the CPSU, on the other. 

In considering his own, slightly 
later, challenge to the CPGB’s 
reformism, Eric Heffer, Labour 
MP from 1964-91, put it like this: 
“Looking back on our challenge to 
the CP, we were completely blind to 
the realities of Stalin and the Soviet 
Union. We thought that if only Stalin 
knew what was going on in the British 
CP he would be on our side. It was 
seriously suggested at one point 
that we should send someone over 
to tell him about our situation.” 2 
This standpoint effectively hobbled 
a number of inner-party pro-Soviet 
oppositions through the following 
decades, even after 1964, when John 
Gollan (Pollitt’s successor as general 
secretary) had unveiled Stalin’s role 
in the shaping of the reformist BRS in 
the early 1950s. 

Tankies 

The other major myth I want to deal 
with concerns the inner-party struggle 
from the mid-1960s onwards and 
the fallacious notion that this can 
somehow be boiled down to a battle 
of ‘tankies versus Euros’ (‘tankies’ 
being the supporters of, among 
other things, the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968; the ‘Euros’ 
being the group that liquidated 
the ‘official’ CPGB in 1991). To 
take one particularly laughable 
example of how this can play out, 
let us consider our old friend, Sean 
Matgamna of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. Talking of the 
formation of The Leninist group, he 
writes: “It originated as a small, still 
ultra-Stalinist, offshoot from the New 
Communist Party, which was a stone- 
age Stalinist breakaway from the real 
CPGB in 1977. They were called 
‘tankies’, because, as their critics 
justly said of them, they believed in 
a ‘Russian tanks road to socialism’. 
The tankies first emerged as a distinct 
segment of the Communist Party in 
August 1968, when they loudly 
supported the Russian invasion 


of Czechoslovakia to put down 
Alexander Dubcek’s attempt to create 
‘socialism with a human face’. The 
CP, opposing the Russians for the 
first time in its 48-year history, had 
condemned the invasion.” 3 

Now, one can make a sport of 
taking apart statements such as this, 
but, whacky as it seems, this is not an 
uncommon analysis from comrades 
from a Trotskyist background. In 
reality, ‘tankies versus Euros’ has 
very little purchase in describing the 
reality of the CPGB. To illustrate 
this, let us quickly look at some of 
the inner-party groupings that existed 
by the 1980s. 

• Eurocommunists: This trend 
(which included the likes of Martin 
Jacques, Nina Temple and Beatrix 
Campbell) looked for a ‘renewal’ 
of the CPGB by tailing/liquidating 
into feminist and peace movements 
(ie, essentially an updated version 
of popular frontism), accompanied 
by the use of bureaucratic measures 
against opposition forces. It wanted 
to distance the party from the Soviet 
Union and the trade unions, even 
though this trend’s politics had an 
impeccable ‘official’ communist 
heritage. Under the editorship of 
Jacques, Marxism Today had the 
‘innovative’ idea of interviewing 
various reactionary figureheads of 
bourgeois society; it was just a shame 
that The Daily Telegraph had already 
thought this up more than 100 years 
before. 

• ‘Leadership’ faction: This 
was the CPGB’s traditional right- 
centrist leadership around figures 
such as Gordon McLennan, Reuben 
Falber and George Matthews. 
Politically adrift by the 1980s, it 
maintained its power in alliance with 
the Eurocommunist trend, being 
sympathetic to the ‘renewal’ idea 
and seeing this as an opportunity to 
reinvigorate its own existence. 

• Morning Star trend: Grouped 
around the CPGB’s dull daily paper 
(and the subsequent fiction of its 
‘independence’ from the party), this 
faction united refugees from the 
right-centrist bureaucracy (Tony 
Chater, Mick Costello) with a group 
of the party’s trade union activists. 
It certainly could not be called 
ultra-Stalinist, although it tended to 
be broadly pro-Soviet (the Soviet 
Union was still buying bulk copies). 
Its main ‘distinction’, however, was 
its commitment to a rather moderate 
form of trade unionism. 

• Straight Left: Formed around 
the boring paper of the same name 
and led by Fergus Nicholson, it 
was essentially the rump of the 
CPGB’s left-centrist opposition of 
the 1960s-70s after Surrey district 
and others had decamped to form 
the NCP in 1977. It was founded 
on a ‘holy trinity’ of ‘Brezhnevite’ 
international politics, support for 
the pre-1977 versions of the BRS 
and liquidationism in favour of 
the Labour Party in practice. It 
lost considerable ground and key 
members (such as John Foster) to the 
Morning Star trend, as the decade 
wore on, although it was strong in 
the London area. 

• The Leninist: Composed of a group 
that had left the CPGB to join the 
NCP and come under the influence 
of a group of Turkish communists 
around Riza Yuriikoglu, it re-entered 
the CPGB in 1981. It took a critical 
approach to Trotsky’s legacy, but used 
some of Trotsky’s insights to inform 


its battle against the liquidationism of 
the party’s main trends. It inherited a 
rejection of the BRS in all its forms 
(which had been a common currency 
among older oppositionists). It 
described the Soviet Union as the 
‘world’s revolutionary centre’ (ie, as 
the place where the class struggle had 
reached its highest pitch historically), 
but did not tail the CPSU and other 
ruling parties, and was highly critical 
of their bureaucratisation and actions 
in the international arena. 

On top of the party’s main factions 
there were a number of other smaller 
national groupings and a host of other 
localised groups (the South Wales 
opposition around Robert Griffiths 
would be an example). 

Now, if you want to reduce all of 
that (and I have massively simplified 
the picture) to ‘tankies versus Euros’, 
all I can say is bloody good luck to 
you! But then, Trotskyists may have 
another objection and that is: aren’t all 
of these CPGB oppositionists (post¬ 
war, Maoist, pro-Soviet and so on) 
fundamentally Stalinist? 

James Eaden and David Renton’s 
book, The Communist Party of Great 
Britain since 1920, is probably the 
best general introduction to the subject 
around. But, being a work by SWP 
members, it is problematical (that is, 
problematical in the sense of being 
wrong) when it considers the CPGB’s 
revolutionary oppositionists. For 
example, this is what they write about 
the formation of the party’s Maoist 
trend in the early 1960s: “How closely 
rank-and-file communists followed 
the argument is debatable. However, 
the doctrinaire and orthodox defence 
of essentially Stalinist positions being 
put forward in statements from Peking 
did attract a small following in the 
party.” 4 It is perfectly true that these 
oppositionists had positions that could 
be classed as ‘Stalinist’ (or ‘official’ 
communist, given that this brand of 
politics outlived Stalin and his odious 
reputation); but it is also perfectly true 
that such oppositions had a strong 
‘anti-Stalinist’ bent in their critique 
of the Labour-loyal parliamentary 
reformism of the BRS. 

Why cannot these contradictions 
be accurately assessed? This is 
partly because Eaden and Renton 
have their own schema for divisions 
in the CPGB (which turns out to 
be yet another version of ‘tankies 
versus Euros’ 5 ); but also as a result 
of a factional sleight of hand. The 
‘revolutionary party’ is, of course, 
the Socialist Workers Party and its 
International Socialist forerunners in 
the post-war period. To have to start 
identifying other factions and trends 
that might just have had some healthy 
ideas would strike a blow against this 
exclusive and sectarian world view • 

The kick inside can be 

ordered at www.lulu.com/ 

shop/lawrence-parker/the- 

kick-inside-revolutionary- 

opposition-in-the- 

cpgb-1945-1991/paperback/ 

product-20514051.html. 

Notes 

1. ‘Reply to discussion by Harry Pollitt’, Com¬ 
munist Party Archive, CP/CENT/CONG/05/02. 

2. E Heffer Never a yes man: the life and politics 
of an adopted Liverpudlian London 1991, p3 8. 

3. www.workersliberty.org/story/2003/01 1221 
weekly-worker-group-cpgb-under-sign-oxymo- 
ron. 

4. J Eaden and D Renton The Communist Party 
of Great Britain since 1920 Basingstoke 2002, 
ppl09-l 10. 

5. Ibid plOO. 
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Comrades in the SWP, rebel! 

The central committee was delivered a body blow at this weekend’s conference - but for dissidents the 
fight must go on, argues Paul Demarty 


A lot can happen in a few short 
weeks. The last issue of this 
paper reported the expulsions 
of four Socialist Workers Party 
members, on charges straight out 
of the imagination of Franz Kafka. 1 
Between then and the January 4-6 
conference, it is fair to say that the 
SWP has had a busy holiday season. 
Two substantial factions declared 
themselves, and the central committee 
found itself split at the 11 th hour. 

Unsurprisingly, when the votes 
were counted, the CC won the day 
on all the key matters to come before 
conference. Yet by SWP standards 
it is hardly a victory. Given how 
comprehensively stitched up its 
model of ‘democratic centralism’ 
is, substantial minorities voting 
in open defiance of the CC line in 
itself represents a serious blow to 
the leadership. The closest vote at 
conference was won by a margin of 
just 22 - with 18 abstentions. 

So what has become abundantly 
clear over the last period is just how 
fragile an organisation the SWP is. 
Allegations of sexual misdemeanours 
(and worse) against a leading member 
ended up setting off an explosive 
chain reaction that left the SWP in 
disarray come its conference. All of 
this is down to the sort of organisation 
the SWP is: its bureaucratic structures 
and political disorientation have made 
an explosion of this kind inevitable. 

Comrade Delta 

To begin at the beginning, there is the 
question of the man referred to, in a 
transcript of the relevant conference 
debate, as ‘comrade Delta’. This 
insistence on anonymity that has long 
been blown is almost touching. For 
those who have not been following 
SWP intrigue over the past few years, 
his name may or may not begin with 
‘Martin’ and end with ‘Smith’. 

In the run-up to the 2011 
conference, we (and numerous other 
left outlets) received an anonymous 
email, accusing Smith of sexual 
harassment. At the time, we did not 
report on the detail of the allegations: 
they were “the kind of thing one 
hears in any fraught divorce case” 2 
and circulated in a manner which 
suggested (in the context of moves 
against Smith on the CC) that they 
were being put about with other 
motives in mind than disgust at 
violence against women. 

Whatever the case, the whispers of 
bad behaviour on Smith’s part have 
refused to die down, and in September 
of last year, a rape allegation was 
made against him. The matter was 
put to the SWP’s disputes committee, 
which decided that the allegation was 
not proven, and that Smith should face 
no sanction (he nonetheless decided 
to step down from the CC - with no 
external inducement at all, I’m sure). 

The situation has since become 
even more fractious, with yet further 
harassment allegations from another 
comrade (who claims to have been 
edged out of a full-timer post at party 
centre because her presence was 
‘disruptive’). All these issues are in 
dispute - readers should consult a 
transcript of the conference debate 
on the matter. 3 

It is not the place of a third-hand 
commentary piece such as this one 
to pronounce on comrade Smith’s 
innocence or guilt. In fact, it is hardly 
the place of the mighty disputes 
committee of the SWP to investigate 
rape allegations, which seems to be 
the height of pretentiousness. As a 
movement, we are not in a position 


to replace the criminal justice system 
on this point. The latter’s record in 
investigating rape cases is infamously 
dreadful, of course - but, with the 
best will in the world, what modem 
methods of investigation are available 
to the DC? What forensic scientists 
do the good comrades have on call? 

What is clear - from the aftershock, 
at least - is that, even within its remit, 
the DC’s handling of the case was 
deemed insufficient by large swathes 
of the SWP. It is this issue which led 
the four expelled comrades to their 
fate - the crime being ... deciding 
not to form a faction, which in the 
SWP’s life-world, amounts to ‘secret 
factionalism’ (you couldn’t make it 
up). And it is this issue which proved 
the most divisive at conference - the 
DC report was accepted by a margin 
of 231 to 209 votes. 

So why should this mummer’s 
show of legal arbitration have been 
so unconvincing - and, assuming his 
innocence (he has not, after all, been 
proven guilty), why should these 
allegations against Smith prove so 
instinctively believable among the 
SWP rank and file? The second 
question is easier to answer. Whether 
or not such behaviour is reproduced 
in the comrade’s personal life, it is 
undeniable that he is a bully and a 
thug. It was Smith, for example, who 
hounded comrade Simon Wells out 
of the SWP - and later wrestled him 
to the ground at the SWP’s Marxism 
festival to confiscate his ticket. 4 It 
was Smith whose phone calls were 
dreaded by SWP organisers, and 
resembled the hectoring of the worst 
kind of shop-floor manager. 

This character, alas, made him 
ideal material for the role of SWP 
national organiser - the SWP operating 
a version of ‘chain of command’ 
which would be recognisable to 
any police constable or private. A 
genuine revolutionary working class 
organisation would promote capable, 
thinking leaders who had earned the 
respect and trust of the rank and file. 
The SWP, with some honourable 
exceptions, promotes hacks. 

As for the disputes committee, the 
problem is the same. The CC’s claim 
that the DC is wholly independent of 
the leadership is transparently bunk. 
Two CC members sat on the eight- 
strong DC that discussed the case, 
along with a further three former 
CC members. The revolt against its 
handling of the Martin ‘Delta’ Smith 
case is only partly a matter of ‘party 
morality’, or women’s liberation; it is 
a conscious or unconscious rebellion 
against the SWP apparat. The 
closeness of this vote at conference 
is a testament to how deeply rooted 
this malaise is. 

Democratic 

opposition 

The most positive feature of this 
whole farrago, then, is that this link 
became conscious for a good many 
of the dissidents. Its most significant 
organisational expression was the 
Democratic Opposition - the faction 
that the four expellees thought 
it inadvisable to form, and then 
brought into being by virtue of their 
expulsions, in a textbook example 
of Hegel’s ‘ruse of reason’. (The 
dispute threw up yet another faction, 
the Democratic Centralists, who took 
a classically centrist, conciliatory line 
between the DO, characterised as 
misguided youth, and the CC, whose 
expulsion-happy antics were strongly 
criticised.) 


The DO made the link between 
the (alleged) mishandling of Smith’s 
case, the arbitrary expulsions and 
the general political culture of the 
SWP. Its documents make the case 
well: “We believe the expulsion of 
these members cannot be seen in 
isolation from the wider issue of party 
democracy; it is not an anomaly, but 
a symptom of a real and growing 
problem,” they state bluntly. 5 

Their recommendations were, by 
SWP standards, fairly radical, urging 
support for motions calling for an 
end to the slate system, an end to 
‘collective cabinet responsibility’ on 
the part of the CC and full-timers (ie, 
the ban on such members making their 
minority views known among the 
wider membership), and more internal 
bulletins linked to SWP party council 
meetings. 6 Individual comrades had 
also called for - horror of horrors - the 
open airing of disagreements. 

CC split 

The CC’s response to these heresies 

- under the pompous title, ‘For 
an interventionist party’ 7 - is as 
predictable as it is disingenuous. 
(It also betrays all the signs - 
innumerable typos and so on - of 
having been written in a hurry.) 
The usual old saws are out in 
force. The SWP’s refusal to allow 
permanent factions (the DO and 
DC must now officially disband 
following the three-month period 
leading up to the conference) has, 
apparently, allowed it to survive 
where other organisational products 
of the non-Stalinist new left have 
remained crippled by interminable 
disagreements - an obvious stupidity 
in the light of the painful slow-motion 
split with supporters of former leader 
John Rees. 

The latter debacle also gives the 
lie to another basic view defended 
by the CC - that the leadership must 
be a politically homogenous team to 
be able to lead effectively. Hence, 
ditching the slate system (let alone 
the suppression of differences on 
the CC) would be a disastrous folly. 
The problem is that, the CC being 
composed (more or less) of humans, 
disagreements are quite inevitable 

- and quite incapable of being dealt 
with effectively if they are suppressed. 

As if to prove the point, there was 
one final twist in the pre-conference 
period: the CC found itself split 
(quelle surprise !). An alternative slate 
was proposed for election by Hannah 
Dee, Ray Marral, Joseph Choonara 
and Mark Bergfeld. The comrades 
appear to have taken this step - another 
surprise - in response to the handling 
of the Smith case; that is comrade 
Dee’s account in the aforementioned 
DC debate, and comrade Marral 
seems to have incurred the ire of 
the leadership clique by attempting 
to indirectly raise the problem at a 
meeting of the SWP national council. 
He and comrade Dee were dropped 
from the CC-recommended slate; the 
minority proposed the status quo. 

It is worth stressing the general 
character of these four comrades. 
None, to put it mildly, are known 
for their forthright criticisms of 
the SWP’s direction. By their own 
account, they are in total political 
agreement with the CC majority. 
Choonara and Bergfeld, meanwhile, 
are not exactly nobodies: the latter 
has led the SWP’s all-important 
student work in the recent period, and 
Choonara is one of the few intellectual 
heavyweights on the CC. Yet even a 
completely ideologically homogenous 


committee has split under the pressure 
of events. 

The stupidity of this bureaucratism 
is summed up in the CC document 
with a peach of a quote from Chris 
Harman: “But what then happens 
when the ‘democracy’ of the party 
fails to reflect the experiences of 
the most advanced sections of the 
class? When the party members 
have become routinised and cut off 
from new upsurges of spontaneous 
struggles, or when they come from 
milieus which have no real contact 
with the factories? In such cases ... 
the party leadership cannot simply sit 
back and reflect the ‘democratic will’ 
of a party that is lagging behind the 
class. It has to campaign vigorously 
for the sudden turns in the line of the 
party, if necessary reaching to forces 
outside the party to pressurise the 
party members to shift their position.” 

So there you have it - monolithic 
centralism is necessary on the 
off-chance that Charlie Kimber is 
better attuned to the state of class- 
consciousness than the mass of SWP 
activists. Better safe than sorry, I 
suppose. 

Trapped by 
tradition 

The underlying assumption of the CC 
documents - and the argument in the 
name of which the votes at conference 
were won - is a quantitative, zero-sum 
relationship between discussion and 
action; the more time one spends on 
the former, the less there is for the 
latter. 

In truth - and the DO grasped 
this, to its credit - the relationship 
is qualitative. Action guided by 
honest and searching discussion of 
theory, and serious critical appraisal 
of previous actions, is much more 
effective than action for action’s sake. 

And an honest appraisal of the 
‘interventions’ of the SWP in the recent 
period reveals a frankly dire picture. 
The CC cites the “rout” of the English 
Defence League in Walthamstow 
and a “thousand-strong” (in reality, 
there were 750 at best) Unite the 
Resistance conference in November 
as “successful interventions”, which 
really says it all. The EDL march was 
not smashed, Cable Street style, by 
anti-fascist mobilisation. It was banned 
by the council. The UTR conference 
did not ‘unite the resistance’ at all - 
it simply ‘united’ the SWP and its 
trade union periphery in a conference 
room for an afternoon, during which 
nothing significant was discussed or 
decided - and, indeed, perpetuated the 
division of the ‘resistance’ into several 
competing front organisations, with 
rival far-left sponsors. 

The SWP is utterly directionless. 
It recruits a thousand or so pseudo¬ 
members a year, and transforms a 
small fraction of those into activists, 
who are employed strictly to recruit 
the next contingent. It is not a 
‘party’ - indeed, it can barely even 
be called an organisation. It is a self- 
perpetuating machine, which sustains 
itself by keeping its lower cadre quiet 
and occupied with building the next 
demonstration or meeting, be it a 
pseudo-conference of trade union 
militants or another fruitless turn of 
the ‘anti-fascist’ gerbil wheel. It lacks 
even the beginnings of a strategic 
direction in this period. 

The idea that the SWP’s inner- 
party regime is “interventionist”, 
and allows any decisive impact on 
the class struggle, is a straightforward 
inversion of reality. The SWP’s 


regime allows it to isolate its members 
from reality, so that the illusion of a 
mass impact can be sustained with 
any plausibility. So when the CC 
complains that the DO does not talk 
about the world situation, or the class 
struggle, but only picks fluff out of the 
SWP’s navel, it misses the point (to 
put it kindly). No serious discussion 
of the world at large is possible 
under the present internal regime 
of the SWP - only the recycling of 
convenient fictions. 

It will, of course, be necessary 
for SWP dissidents to ‘do politics’ at 
some point. They will have to subject 
the hallowed ‘IS tradition’ to some 
searching criticism, to sort out what 
was positive and what was downright 
wrong in it (this, remember, is the 
specific priestly liturgy that the 
SWP apparat exists to defend). But 
the organisational is political - and 
the fight for SWP democracy is a 
worthwhile one on its own merits. 

Going forward 

The results of conference may, 
on the face of it, be a defeat for the 
opposition. The disputes committee 
report was carried (albeit narrowly), 
the majority CC slate was passed 
(despite a respectable minority vote), 
and the expulsions were ratified 
(interestingly, by the largest margin 
of the three - but still with around a 
quarter voting against). Our sources 
speak of a paranoid atmosphere 
obtaining in the group now, with the 
leadership leaning on known dissidents 
and making life generally unpleasant. 

Whether or not it really is a 
defeat depends overwhelmingly on 
what happens next. We urge - as we 
always do - comrades to stay in the 
organisation, to weather the current 
storm and regroup. There is no way 
to fight for their aims within the letter 
of the SWP constitution, moreover 
(which actually makes the ‘official’ 
CPGB’s look democratic!); so the 
comrades should be prepared to break 
bureaucratic rules. Doing so, in the age 
of anonymous blogs and so forth, has 
never been easier. 

The SWP has just faced its most 
serious internal crisis since it succeeded 
the International Socialists over three 
decades ago. It is now at the crossroads. 
Either the opposition comrades fight 
to overthrow the apparat, and save 
the organisation; or, quite simply, it 
dies. It may die spectacularly, like 
the disintegration of Gerry Healy’s 
Workers Revolutionary Party. It may 
die slowly, like the US Socialist 
Workers Party, which expelled wave 
after wave of dissidents until it wound 
up as a shrivelled, petrified sect. 

Whatever happens, the status quo 
is not an option. To save the SWP 
for revolutionary socialism means 
transforming it, organisationally and 
politically. It was never going to be 
done over a January weekend - we 
call on the comrades who recognise 
the need for change to keep fighting • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Expelled before conference begins’, Decem¬ 
ber 20 2012. 

2. ‘Another one bites the dust’, January 6 2011. 

3. http://cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/report-of-swps-disputes-committee-and- 
conference-debate 

4. ‘Stop thuggery in workers’ movement’ Weekly 
Worker July 12 2007. 

5. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/socialist-workers-party-faction-declared. 

6. www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/swpintemalbulle- 
tins/PreConf_Bulletin_iii_Dec_2012.pdf - p62. 

7. http://cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/ s wp-cc-counter-attack. 
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Why I am resigning 

Tom Walker, (now former) Socialist Worker journalist, argues that the time has come to leave the SWP 



Martin Smith: cause of much controversy 


T he Socialist Workers Party is 
in deep crisis - as it has been 
for several months now. The 
reason is simple: an allegation of rape 
against Martin Smith, the then central 
committee member now referred to 
officially as comrade Delta, and the 
way it was handled by the party. 

This case, as several speakers at 
conference noted, was in reality the 
sole reason for the four expulsions 
in the run-up to conference, the 
sole reason for the formation of two 
factions, and the sole reason for 
the split in the CC which resulted 
in an alternative slate being put 
to the conference, removing two 
CC members who had attempted 
to challenge the way the case was 
handled. 

After much reflection, I have 
decided the immediate aftermath also 
means that I have no option other than 
to resign not just from the paper, but 
from the party, and encourage others 
to do likewise. 

Before I go any further, I want to 
say that I will not be discussing any 
details of the case itself whatsoever, 
either here or privately. Indeed, I do 
not know them. I know little more 
than what was reported to SWP 
conference, which later unfortunately 
appeared on the internet. I will not be 
quoting from that document. 

However, I believe that what I 
know is more than enough to come 
to some unavoidable conclusions, and 
the fact that the transcript has been 
so widely circulated - to the point 
where every member is facing friends 
outside the party, in their workplaces 
and campaigns, asking them about it 
- makes it impossible to remain silent 
any longer about what those are. 

I will, as the conference session 
did, refer to some of the awful 
processes used to hear the case, but - 
and this is absolutely vital - only the 
processes. The CC will likely issue 
a response saying that this violates 
confidentiality and is a disgrace, but 
surely the real problem is that the 
case ever happened in the first place 
and that it has been allowed by the 
leadership to develop into a crisis in 
this way. I believe that what delegates 
on all sides said within the conference 
was scrupulous about respecting the 
confidentiality of the case itself and 
not for a moment prying into the 
details of the woman’s testimony, 
otherwise I would never write 
something like this. 

I will argue four main things: 

• The disputes committee should 
never have been allowed to 
investigate and rule on a rape 
accusation, under any circumstances, 
period. The case should have been 
investigated by authorities competent 
to do so. The disputes committee’s 
extra-legal nature means its finding 
that comrade Delta is innocent is 
meaningless. One person, even on 
this committee stacked in his favour, 
believes sexual harassment at least is 
likely. 

• Leftwing parties are institutions 
that exist within our current society, 
and they need to put an analysis of 
gender and power relations at the 
absolute heart of their structures 
to avoid replicating that society’s 
problems. Moreover, a lack of 
democracy inside left organisations is 
not just a big political issue, but plays 
a role in enabling abusive behaviour. 
Having a good record and theory on 
women’s liberation turns out to be 
little defence against this. 

• The CC’s determination to ‘draw 
a line’ under the discussion, to the 


extent of banning all further mention 
of it on pain of expulsion, I believe 
makes it nigh-on impossible to ‘stay 
and fight’ within the organisation for 
any sensible interpretation of these 
events or concrete reforms to the 
structures to make sure it does not 
happen again. To stay in the party 
now means to keep your head down 
and try to live with yourself. 

• For this reason, and because of 
the incredibly damaging publicity 
around the case, the party has become 
no longer fit for its stated purpose. It 
will surely be unable to attract or hold 
new recruits. I do not believe anyone 
sensible will ever join it again. We 
must think again about our methods 
of organisation on the left. I propose a 
few outlines of my thinking, but I am 
very open to others’ views. 

I will now explore these points in 
more detail. 

Kangaroo court 

The disputes committee hearing - 
and by extension the entire mess 
that followed - should simply never 
have happened. To be honest, it is 
nothing short of incredible that it was 
allowed to go ahead. What right does 
the party have to organise its very 
own ‘kangaroo court’ investigation 
and judgment over such serious 
allegations against a leading member? 
None whatsoever. 

Of course, I am dead set against the 
capitalist police and courts, and the 
way they treat people. That doesn’t 
mean we can go off and set up our 
own. The SWP itself called for Julian 
Assange to face rape charges in 
Sweden, in a Socialist Worker article 
I am proud to have written. 1 

I do not see why what is good 
enough for Assange is not good 
enough for the party’s leaders. 

It is stated that the accuser did not 
want to go to the police, as is her abso¬ 


lute right if that was truly her decision. 
However, knowing the culture of the 
SWP, I doubt that was a decision she 
made entirely free from pressure. 

Do not underestimate the pressure 
the SWP can bring to bear on members 
by telling them to do or not do things 
for the ultimate cause of the socialist 
society the party’s members are all 
fighting for. Against the prospect of 
the liberation of the whole of human¬ 
ity, they will attempt to make even the 
most serious issue seem less important 
than the party’s survival. I do not think 
the CC are cynical cultists, by the way 
-1 think they believe this themselves. 

Either way, respecting that wish not 
to involve the police does not excuse 
what the party did next. The disputes 
committee’s project of amateur jus¬ 
tice was doomed from the start, with 
the questions asked unintentionally 
reflecting the worst practices of the 
police and courts. The people involved 
have spoken about the immense dis¬ 
tress and traumatisation caused. 

I would add that I worry about con¬ 
ference delegates as well after that ses¬ 
sion. As more than one comrade said, 
they had never seen so many people 
in tears as there were in that room. 

For many it will have come as a 
real bolt from the blue. Despite work¬ 
ing at the party centre myself, I was 
under the impression that, yes, we 
were in for a challenge to the disputes 
committee, but that we were facing a 
row primarily about expulsions and 
democracy. Though some other party 
workers were getting involved in a 
faction, I felt it best to maintain a sort 
of journalistic distance. 

In the session itself, my reaction 
was one of simple, visceral disgust. 
I was shaking. I still am. I did not 
know what to do. I walked out of the 
building in a daze. It is over the last 
few days of reflecting, and seeing the 
strong responses to the case from peo¬ 


ple inside and outside the organisation, 
that I have come to my conclusions. 

Meaningless 

verdict 

From the fact that the disputes 
committee is not a court flows the fact 
that, while it found comrade Delta 
not guilty of rape and that sexual 
harassment was “not proven”, those 
verdicts are utterly meaningless. 
Sitting in the hall, that was too easy to 
forget. 

The disputes committee says we 
have not heard the evidence or details. 
That is true, and nor should we. Yet 
they admit that the only evidence 
they themselves heard was two 
straightforwardly conflicting accounts 
of what happened - one from the 
accuser and one from the accused. We 
do not know why they believed the 
accused. 

As those who raised criticisms 
pointed out, the disputes committee 
included five current or former CC 
members, and all have known Martin 
Smith for many years. Though I believe 
they took the case deeply seriously, this 
was not a jury of his peers, but a jury 
of his mates. If we were talking about 
any other organisation we would all 
consider it obvious that allowing it to 
investigate itself is unlikely to produce 
damning conclusions. It seems unlikely 
that a Wikileaks disputes committee, if 
it existed, would find Assange guilty. 

We should also remember that even 
this committee had a minority of one, 
who has faced some very real abuse for 
his position that it is likely there was 
sexual harassment. It is not my place to 
argue one way or the other about either 
allegation, but one thing that cannot 
be argued with is that both allegations 
have not yet been investigated by 
anyone competent to do so. 

I also wonder what on earth the 


disputes committee thought it was 
going to do if it found comrade Smith 
guilty. Expel him and send him on his 
way? 

As others have noted, this DIY 
investigation will have corrupted the 
evidence, as well as traumatised the 
accuser too far for her to want to pursue 
the case by other means. I am absolutely 
convinced this traumatisation is very 
real, as I cannot believe that the issue 
would have played out the way it has 
otherwise. The internet may have 
read the transcript of what the woman 
comrade’s friends and allies said, but 
only those who were in the room will 
have heard the sheer anger with which 
the words were spoken. If we believe 
that she was traumatised, then logic 
dictates that it is very unlikely that the 
allegations are of no substance. 

I really hope both the accusers are 
not further affected by my writing 
this, which is fundamentally about 
attempting to draw lessons from the 
disastrous process they were subjected 
to, to make sure it never happens again. 
From the moment this case became 
the subject of a faction fight and the 
leadership refused to row back, I 
believe the CC must shoulder the 
responsibility for a series of disastrous 
decisions that spawned all that has 
followed and will follow. 

Power, sexism and 
the left 

I want to move away for a moment 
from the process of this case and talk 
about some of the wider issues it raises. 
The allegations inside the SWP fit a 
bigger pattern which should lead us to 
question the left’s long-term theory and 
practice in this area. 

We might consider a spectrum of 
misogynist behaviour by leaders of 
leftwing organisations, with George 
Galloway’s comments about rape at one 
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end and the horrors of Gerry Healy at 
the other. You can argue about who else 
should be included on it - unfortunately 
it isn’t too hard to think of candidates. 

Of course, as nothing is proven 
either way, we do not know if or where 
comrade Delta fits on that spectrum. 
Nevertheless, there is clearly a question 
mark over the sexual politics of many 
men in powerful positions on the 
left. I believe the root of this is that, 
whether through reputation, lack of 
internal democracy or both, these are 
often positions that are effectively 
unchallengeable. Not for nothing 
have recent sex abuse allegations in 
the wider world focused on the idea of 
a ‘culture of impunity’. 

Socialist Worker has pointed to the 
way that institutions close up to protect 
powerful people within them. What is 
not acknowledged is that the SWP is 
itself an institution in this sense, with its 
instinct for self-protection to survive. 
As previously mentioned, its belief 
in its own world-historic importance 
gives a motive for an attempted cover- 
up, making abusers feel protected. 
Also, leaders are put into positions of 
power within an organisation with open 
recruitment but quite a closed culture, 
and this has a dramatic effect on any 
relationships that take place. Older 
male party leader with younger female 
party member is a triply unequal power 
relationship, and should be considered 
so. 

That still does not account for how 
on earth an organisation that has such 
a good analysis of the way the police 
and courts effectively put the woman 
on trial in rape cases managed to 
replicate the state’s reactionary lines 
of questioning. How did it fail so badly 
to put its own politics into practice? 

It may shed some light to leam that 
‘feminism’is used effectively as a swear 
word by the leadership’s supporters. 
This seems to be a legacy of a sharp 
political argument conducted decades 
ago against radical feminism and its 
separatist methods of organisation, 
but unfortunately it is being used 
today against young, militant anti¬ 
sexists coming into the party. In fact 
it is deployed against anyone who 
seems ‘too concerned’ about issues of 
gender. A group of women comrades 
who raised questions over whether 
the SWP has a sexism problem last 
year were quietly condemned by the 
leadership as “feminists”, and the CC 
has devoted much energy since to 
fighting this perceived scourge. 

Marxist and feminist theory would 
surely agree, however, that in a sexist 
society, sexism is a constant danger in 
any organisation, no matter what its 
politics. The only way to deal with 
this is to not only fight hard against 
sexism at all times, but to accept that 
if any woman or group of women are 
not happy with their treatment, then the 
organisation has a problem, needs to 
look hard at it (and that is not “navel- 
gazing”) and needs to change, not 
claim that the issue does not exist or 
that the complainants are motivated by 
political differences. 

This leads to an additional issue, 
which is that the issues of democracy 
and sexism are not separate, but 
inextricably linked - the lack of the first 
creates space for the second to grow, 
and makes it all the more difficult to 
root it out when it does. That is surely 
why people like Paris Thompson, a 
campaigner for more democracy in the 
SWP who had just published his own 
critique in the internal bulletin, were 
at the forefront of the fight against an 
attempted cover-up of the case. 

Delegates to conference were 
handed a partial transcript of the 
Facebook conversation used as 
evidence to expel Paris and the other 
three comrades. The CC says it shows 
evidence of cross-branch coordination 
and is therefore “secret faction” activity. 
Yet what the document shows is not 
at all a group organising in pursuit of 
political differences - Paris explicitly 


says he is fighting over those separately 
- but people trying to make sure that the 
way the rape case was handled would 
be discussed properly at conference, 
not swept under the carpet. 

From coordinating motions to party 
aggregates about the case, to making 
sure they were elected as delegates, 
what the four did was not in pursuit 
of their own agenda, but the agenda of 
ensuring these serious concerns were 
heard. Their reward for this, barring a 
Damascene conversion on appeal by 
that same disputes committee, is that 
they have been cast out of the SWP 
for life. 

When you can’t 
draw a line 

What has happened since the SWP 
conference at the weekend? Despite 
everything, the CC position is ‘draw 
a line under it and move on’. The 
opposition were also told to sign up to 
this or face expulsion. That applied as 
of the minute conference ended - and 
the leadership intends to enforce it. 

The CC is shutting down all 
debate, on the pretext that it is about 
the rule that factions must dissolve 
after conference. Party workers are 
being spoken to individually, and if 
they refuse to give a guarantee that 
they will never so much as mention 
the case again, they are being told they 
must leave their party jobs. Some have 
already gone, others may be going as 
I write. 

Meanwhile branches are being 
told that the criticisms of the disputes 
committee raised in conference will 
not be reported to them and cannot 
be discussed by any member, even 
in outline. At the behest of the CC, 
the Socialist Worker report of the 
conference does not even mention the 
disputes committee session. For one, 
this means that the reason behind the 
alternative CC slate is not explained 
at all. 

Meanwhile, comrade Delta turned 
up in Hackney on the evening of 
Tuesday January 8, representing the 
party at a Unite Against Fascism 
meeting as if nothing had happened. 
Next week he is off to Athens, again as 
part of the party’s work. He may have 
been booted off the CC, but he lingers 
on, rubbing it in our faces. Frankly it 
is sick. 

If the leadership is allowed to get 
away with this, it means the problem 
just sits there and festers. It means it 
could all happen again. It means the 
party cannot further examine just 
how this went so utterly wrong, or 
do anything about it, as the official 
position is that the vote means none 
of the criticisms made were accepted. 
A similar accusation tomorrow would 
be dealt with in the exact same way. 

Ticking time bomb 

I believe that not dealing with the 
issue ultimately makes the party’s 
destruction inevitable. I am not its 
destroyer - it has already destroyed 
itself. Maybe it will be days, months 
or years, but it is now a permanent 
time bomb. I cannot imagine how it 
will hold on to any recruit who knows 
how to use Google. Sooner or later the 
whole thing will be used against the 
party in the unions. In the absence at 
the very least of the most grovelling 
public apology and a massive process 
of internal reform, I am afraid I think 
the SWP is broken for good. 

I know there will be many who 
will want to stay in the party and keep 
fighting until the bitter end. If they can 
do that without simply ‘keeping their 
heads down’ then I absolutely respect 
it. I hope they, and in particular those 
who were involved in the opposition 
to the disputes committee vote, will 
understand why I felt I had to go now 
and argue that others should do the 
same. 

You might ask what right I have to 
jump now. You might say that this is not 


about us; it is about the people affected. 
All true. But how can we be expected 
to just turn off our horror at the whole 
thing? We are not robots. That is why 
I cannot stay another second. 

Another problem with staying is 
the likelihood that individuals who 
opposed the CC at conference will be 
picked off gradually, one by one. That 
is not only unpleasant and isolating, 
but risks diverting a large amount of 
activist energy into an ongoing internal 
struggle against victimisations. I hope 
people will get in touch and discuss 
it when they feel ready to (or when 
they find themselves expelled). I will 
also 100% keep the confidence of any 
current member who contacts me to 
discuss this. 

To those who will say I should 
have raised these issues openly 
before resigning, the CC has made it 
abundantly clear that to do so means 
instant self-expulsion. It would also 
be unfair on others at Socialist Worker 
to launch some tirade in an editorial 
meeting and make them choose between 
walking or ritually condemning me. I 
hope that they especially - people who 
have been my friends and workmates 
over several years - will look at their 
consciences and decide their own way 
forward. 

To all comrades, I say: it is a wrench, 
it really is, but the first step is to admit 
to yourself that it is time to go. I do not 
know how it will turn out, but at least 
that way we have a chance to try to 
create something better. The alternative 
- for thousands of committed socialists 
to sit on their hands and keep quiet, 
wondering if the person next to them 
is thinking what they are thinking - is 
too awful to contemplate. 

I strongly believe that if everyone 
who reads this is able to take courage to 
follow their heart and their principles, 
then, instead of members slowly 
drifting off into the wilderness or being 
gradually drummed out of the party, the 
SWP can be left on the shelf of history 
alongside the Workers Revolutionary 
Party, and something a thousand times 
healthier built in its place. 

There is hope yet. The CC talks with 
dread about young and student cadre 
who are “influenced by the movement” 
bringing such ideas into the party, but 
on the evidence of conference the ideas 
coming in are militant anti-sexism and 
a desire for democracy. The substantial 
opposition votes show that many 
members’ politics remain excellent, 
even while they also frustratingly show 
that the leadership simply cannot be 
defeated through the party’s democratic 
structures, even on this most grave of 
issues. If it could be, despite everything 
I would have stayed. 

For my part, I am certainly not 
planning some new ‘Workers Socialist 
Party’. 2 Surely we can do better than 
that? I intend to discuss, think and write 
further about how we can take a step 
back from the specifics of the SWP and 
leam some wider lessons about sexism, 
democracy and organisation. I believe 
that for the good of the whole left, and 
the class struggle whose course we 
hope to influence, we ought to be able 
to find a way to create something that 
can be a hospitable and enduring home 
for militant workers, radical students 
and activists. 

I want a left where a case like this 
simply cannot happen, where no-one 
will ever have to suppress their unease 
or disgust thinking it is for the greater 
socialist good, and where no-one will 
have to resign because whole areas of 
discussion have been banned. In that 
future left, I hope, we will be able to 
organise together again, democratically, 
as comrades in the struggle against our 
real enemies. • 

tom.walker.statement@gmail.com 

Notes 

1. www.socialistworker.co.uk/art.php?id=29382. 

2. Where we rearrange the name, but keep most 
other things the same. 
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TO AUGUST 


■ Zinoviev and Martov: Head to head in Halle 


Would the German Independent Social Democracy, with its 700,000 mem¬ 
bers, opt for the Third International or remain a halfway house, floating 
uneasily between communism and official social democracy? Lars T Lih 
and Ben Lewis make this key debate at the 1920 Halle congress available 
in English for the first time. 

£14.00/€16.00 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully 
articulated programme with a view to wining our own, social, Europe. 

A Europe stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination 
and rapid emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/€6.00 


■ Which road? 


The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in 
the workers movement who had no interest in revolution, those who pre¬ 
ferred compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

£6.95/€8.30 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from 
Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s pere¬ 
stroika and Yeltsin’s counter coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity 
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Race against history 

What future for Israel? asks Moshe Machover 


I will not presume to predict the 
future of the Zionist state, 1 but 
confine myself to outlining the 
main contradictory factors and 
processes that are at work, and whose 
conflicting interaction will determine 
its fate. 

As I have pointed out on several 
occasions, 2 Zionist colonisation 
deliberately followed the practice of 
settler colonies such as those of North 
America and Australia, in which the 
aboriginal people were displaced 
and excluded. Rather than serving 
as the main exploitable labour force, 
providing the settlers with the surplus 
product (as, for example, in Algeria 
and South Africa), the indigenous 
Palestinian Arabs were regarded by 
Zionism as being themselves surplus 
to requirements. 

Historically, the two models of 
colonisation - the one exploitative, 
the other exclusionist - differed 
fundamentally in their political 
economy, and hence in their evolution 
and outcome. In exploitative colonies, 
the settlers were a small, privileged 
quasi-class, vastly outnumbered by 
the indigenous people. This made 
decolonisation possible: in many 
of these colonies the settlers were 
either ousted or - as in South Africa 
- lost their institutional (albeit not 
real economical) privileges and had 
to accept legal equality with the 
natives. In contrast, the colonisers in 
every exclusionist colony formed a 
new settler nation that overpowered, 
overwhelmed and pulverised the 
indigenous people and in some 
cases exterminated them altogether. 
There is no historical precedent of 
decolonisation in a colony of this type. 

Judging by these precedents, it 
would seem that the ultimate triumph 
of Zionist colonisation is assured, and 
the Israeli settler state will fulfil its 
‘manifest destiny’. Decolonisation - 
which in this case means deZionisation 
- appears to be impossible. 

Countervailing 

However, Zionist colonisation and 
its product-cum-instrument, the 
Israeli settler state, have some unique 
features that may act as countervailing 
factors and militate against this 
prediction. 


One such exceptional feature, as 
I have also pointed out on several 
occasions, 3 is the national form 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
What I mean by this is that not 
only the settlers have formed a new 
Hebrew (‘Israeli-Jewish’) nation - as 
indeed is the general pattern in the 
exclusionary model of colonisation 
- but the indigenous Palestinian 
Arab people have also emerged as a 
single national entity. Moreover, this 
indigenous national group is a sub¬ 
nationality of the all-Arab nation, 
one of the world’s largest national 
formations and a major living cultural- 
linguistic group. It is primarily for this 
reason that the Palestinian people 
have not been pulverised, unlike 
their North-American or Australian 
counterparts, who were isolated 
and divided into many national 
or tribal groups speaking diverse 
languages. Zionist colonisation and 
the Israeli state confront not only the 
Palestinian Arabs, but also the whole 
of the Arab world, whose masses have 
profound feelings of solidarity for the 
Palestinians. 

By the way, the fact - exceptional 
in colonial history - that both the 
settlers and the indigenous people 
have formed new single national 
entities in the colonised territory has 
given the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
the misleading superficial form of a 
symmetric territorial dispute between 
two neighbouring nations. 

Another exceptional feature is the 
numerical ratio between colonisers 
and the indigenous population: in the 
territory controlled by Israel, the two 
populations - Hebrew settlers and 
Palestinian Arabs - are of roughly 
equal size, with the latter expected to 
overtake the former in the near future, 
if it has not done so already. 

This is, of course, quite unlike 
the situation in exploitative colonies, 
in which the settlers were a small 
minority. But it also contrasts with 
other exclusionary colonies, in 
which the settlers became a decisive 
majority. Unlike those other cases, the 
net balance between inflow of settlers 
and ethnic cleansing of natives did 
not result in the former numerically 
overwhelming the latter. 

An important reason for this is 


so obvious that it has been largely 
overlooked. While North America 
and Australia accepted immigrants of 
diverse religious denominations and 
ethnic origins (provided they were 
white ...), Israel only admits Jewish 
immigrants and their close family 
members. Following the last influx of 
Jews from the former Soviet Union 
and Ethiopia, there does not exist a 
large remaining reservoir of likely 
would-be immigrants acceptable by 
Zionist criteria. 

This shortage of potential 
immigrants is one of the consequences 
of the Nazi genocide of the Jews of 
eastern and central Europe. While this 
genocide was no doubt an important 
argument justifying the establishment 
of Israel to western public opinion, 
it also exterminated millions of Jews 
whom the Zionist movement had 
hoped to attract as immigrants. 4 

Onus of self¬ 
legitimation 

Israel could arguably stabilise 
itself for the foreseeable future 
as a Jewish-majority state with a 
manageable Arab minority, if it 
would accept a so-called two-state 
solution, allowing the creation of a 
Palestinian Arab state in part of pre- 
1948 Palestine. Indeed, this seems 
to be such an obvious escape from 
the ‘ethnic peril’ posed by a large 
Arab population under Israeli rule 
that many observers are unable to 
understand why Israel has done 
everything to prevent it. But no 
Israeli government since 1967 
has ever made a legally binding 
commitment to accepting a sovereign 
Palestinian state west of the river 
Jordan; and all Israeli governments 
since the 1967 war have persistently 
created facts on the ground in the 
territories occupied in that war that 
preclude the establishment of a 
Palestinian Arab state there. 

This would indeed be difficult 
to explain if the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict were a symmetric national 
conflict between two neighbouring 
nations over disputed territory. The 
obvious bourgeois nationalist way to 
resolve such a conflict is by territorial 
compromise. 


But this is not the real underlying 
nature of the conflict. And Zionism 
has a profound ideological reason 
for rejecting such an ‘obvious’ 
resolution. It concerns the very core 
of Zionist self-legitimation. 

Zionism has always denied 
that its project is one of ‘ordinary’ 
colonisation of a territory by foreign 
settlers. Rather, it claims that this 
is the ‘return’ of an alleged Jewish 
nation to Eretz Yisrael, its ancient 
‘historical’ homeland. In the Zionist 
myth it is not the Jewish settlers but 
the Arab residents who are aliens in 
the Land of Israel. 

What could legitimise an Arab state 
in any part of that territory? There is 
only one possible legitimation: the 
right of a people inhabiting a territory, 
or constituting a decisive majority 
in it, to national self-determination. 
But Zionism cannot accept such 
legitimation, because if it applies to 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
now it surely also applied by the 
same token to the whole of Palestine 
in, say, 1923, when its population 
was overwhelmingly Arab. This 
implies that Zionist colonisation was 
not legitimate. Thus, accepting the 
legitimacy of an Arab state anywhere 
west of the river Jordan would totally 
undermine the self-legitimation of a 
Zionist Israel. 

As general Moshe Dayan 
pointed out in a remarkable speech, 
“Fundamentally a Palestinian state is 
an antithesis of the state of Israel ... 
The basic and naked truth is that there 
is no fundamental difference between 
the relation of the Arabs of Nablus to 
Nablus and that of the Arabs of Jaffa 
to Jaffa ... And if today we set out on 
this road and say that the Palestinians 
are entitled to their own state because 
they are natives of the same country 
and have the same rights, then it will 
not end with the West Bank. The 
West Bank together with the Gaza 
Strip do not amount to a state ... The 
establishment of such a Palestinian 
state would lay a cornerstone to 
something else ... Either the state of 
Israel - or a Palestinian state.” 5 

In other words, if an Arab state 
west of the Jordan is legitimate, then 
Zionist colonisation and its state were 
and are illegitimate. So by acting 


consistently to prevent a ‘two-state 
solution’ Israeli governments since 
1967 were not behaving impulsively 
or opportunistically: they have been 
driven by a deep commitment to the 
Zionist self-legitimation of Israel 
itself. 

Risky gamble 

Admittedly, by pursuing this policy, 
Israel’s leading politicians are taking 
a very risky gamble. The risk, from a 
Zionist viewpoint, is that Israel will 
be stuck with having to control a 
sizable Arab population - eventually 
considerably larger than the Hebrew 
settler nation - whose national 
identity would be impossible to 
obliterate and whose national 
aspirations and demands for equal 
rights would be increasingly hard to 
suppress. 

At the same time, changes in the 
Arab world may alter the balance of 
power in Israel’s disfavour. These 
and other international developments 
may also lead the US, Israel’s all- 
important backer and senior partner, 
to reconsider its vital support for the 
Zionist state. That would spell doom 
for the Zionist project. 

It is a race against history, which 
makes the so-called Sharon plan 
of a new round of massive ethnic 
cleansing of Palestinian Arabs very 
attractive to the Zionist gamblers. 6 
Whether they will be able to pull it 
off remains to be seen • 

Notes 

1. The Babylonian Talmud (Bava Batra, pi2b) 
warns that “since the Temple was destroyed, 
prophecy has been denied to prophets and given 
to idiots and infants”. 

2. See my book Israelis and Palestinians: conflict 
and resolution London 2012 (especially chapter 
35). Also ‘Breaking the chains of Zionist oppres¬ 
sion’ Weekly Worker February 19 2009. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Vladimir Jabotinsky, in his otherwise offensive 
‘Iron wall’ article, published in 1923, argued 
explicitly against expulsion of the Arabs from 
Palestine. He counted on massive immigration of 
Jews from eastern Europe that would relatively 
rapidly reduce the Arabs to a manageable minor¬ 
ity. See www.jabotinsky.org/multimedia/upl_doc/ 
doc_191207_49117.pdf. 

5. Ha ’aretz December 12 1975. For other Zionists 
putting forward the same argument immediately 
following the 1967 war, see chapter 19 of my 
book, cited above. 

6. Martin van Creveld, ‘Sharon’s plan is to drive 
Palestinians across the Jordan’ The Sunday 
Telegraph April 28 2002. 
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REVIEW 


The intersemitic crisis 

Moshe Machover Israelis and Palestinians: conflict and resolution Haymarket Books, 2012, pp327, 
£17.99 


“The bride is beautiful, but she 
is married to another man” 

- Zionist observers’ cable to 
Vienna, 1897, on the suitabil¬ 
ity of Palestine as the site for 
a revived Jewish state 

“No man has the right to 
set bounds to the march of 
a nation” - Charles Stewart 
Parnell 

T he veteran Israeli socialist, Moshe 
Machover, has just brought 
out a wonderful collection of 
writings, chiefly his own, on the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. It is no 
exaggeration to say that this book is 
the best possible introduction to the 
topic for English-speaking readers. 
Its inestimable virtue is that it affords 
a historical overview of the whole 
Zionist enterprise, without which it 
is impossible to situate the struggle 
in any meaningful sense, much less 
reach a conclusion as to how it might 
successfully be resolved. Machover 
does both these things, and the result is 
a volume which Anglophone socialists 
must read. 

Roots of Zionism 

Zionism originated as a response to 
discrimination against Jews operative 
in the declining phases of European 
feudalism and the rise of imperialist 
nationalism in the final quarter of the 
19th century. Rejecting assimilation 
into non-Jewish societies, Zionists 
began to agitate for the creation of 
a separate Jewish state. Benjamin 
Ze’ev (Theodor) Herzl (1860-1904) 
is generally regarded as the principal 
proponent of that idea. In June 1895 
Herzl wrote in his diary (reports 
Moshe Machover) as follows: 

The private lands in the territories 
granted us we must gradually take 
out of the hands of the owners. The 
poorer among the population we 
try to transfer quietly outside our 
borders by providing them with 
work in the transit countries, but 
in our country we deny them all 
work. Those with property will 
join us. The transfer of land and 
the displacement of the poor must 
be done gently and carefully. Let 
the landowners believe they are 
exploiting us by getting overvalued 
prices. But no lands shall be sold 
back to their owners (p87). 

Machover goes on to quote from 
Herzl’s book The Jewish state (1896) 
to the effect that “for Europe we shall 
serve there [in Palestine] as part of the 
rampart against Asia, and function as 
the vanguard of civilisation [sic] 
against the barbarians. As a neutral 
state we shall keep our ties with all the 
European nations, who will guarantee 
our existence there” (pi84). 

John Rose has observed that, 
“while Herzl was not the first person 
... to formulate the ‘Zionist solution’ 
to anti-Semitism, he was the first 
to link it deliberately to European 
imperialism, of which he was a 
great admirer, as the only means of 
withdrawing the Jews from Europe.” 1 

Thus the Zionist project, whilst 
recognising that “another man” was 
married to “Eretz Yisrael”, nonetheless 
determined to wrest the same from 
that man - just because it was “Eretz 
Yisrael”: ie, rightfully the possession 
of Jews, not Arabs. 

Moshe Machover emphasises this 
point: 

The Zionist state was never meant 



Moshe Machover 


to belong to its inhabitants, who¬ 
ever they may be. Zionism did not 
base its claim over Palestine on the 
right of self-determination - and it 
could hardly do so, because dur¬ 
ing most of the period when it was 
colonising the country the Arabs 
were the majority. Its claim is 
based on the Divine Right of the 
whole of the Jewish people over 
the Promised Land to which they 
should eventually immigrate. This, 
from the Zionist standpoint, is nec¬ 
essary to solve the Jewish problem 

As for the Arabs, they may at best 
be tolerated, and even then only in 
small numbers. Otherwise, Zionists 
are terrified by the Arabs’ relative¬ 
ly high rate of natural population 
growth ... 

To justify the state of Israel in its 
present (Zionist) form in terms 
of self-determination is a cyni¬ 
cal mockery. The only context in 
which self-determination for the 
Hebrew-speaking nation makes 
any sense is that of a socialist 
revolutionary Mashreq [east] - 
which presupposes the overthrow 
of Zionism, as well as that of Arab 
reaction (pi83). 

If we look up the biblical passage on 
which all this is based we read: “Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from 
the river of Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates” (Genesis xv, 20). 

And there you have it. A Palestinian 
activist, Ghada Kanni, has commented 
appositely: “The history of mankind 
is littered with the movement of 
peoples and tribes from place to place, 
with changing patterns of habitation 
and repeated migrations. No-one, 
other than the Zionists and their 
supporters, suggests that reversing 
this history would be either workable 
or desirable.” 2 

Imperialist 

designs 

The criminal thieving classes 
represented by the governments of 
Great Britain, France and Italy cast 
their greedy eyes on the Turkish 
empire, which was allied with the 
Central European powers in World 
War I. The initial expression of 
this was the so-called Sykes-Picot 
agreement of 1915-16, negotiated by 
French diplomat Franqois-Georges 
Picot and his UK opposite number, 
Sir Mark Sykes. 

The Sykes-Picot agreement ... 
arranged that the Fertile Crescent 
should be divided into four areas 
- two to be directly administered 
by France and Britain respectively, 


while the other two should be 
administered by Arab governments 
under the guidance and protection 
of France and Britain respectively. 
France’s direct share was to be the 
Syrian coastlands and Cilicia, while 
her protectorate was to consist of 
the hinterland of Syria, including 
the vilayet [province] of Mosul. 3 

British troops in fact occupied the 
Mosul vilayet in 1919, and Lloyd 
George persuaded the French prime 
minister, Georges Clemenceau, to 
give up the French claim to this oil- 
rich area in exchange for acquiring 
the German 25% share in the Turkish 
Petroleum Co, which became the Iraq 
Petroleum Co, with the promise of a 
quarter share for France in the output. 4 

The French occupied Syria, 
detaching the Lebanon from it and 
ruling that as a separate country - 
which, basically, is the reason why 
it is still independent. The British 
occupied Iraq and Palestine, installing 
their proteges as rulers of Iraq. In 1922 
the League of Nations awarded the 
UK a mandate to govern Palestine 
and adjoining territory: this latter 
area subsequently emerged as the 
separate British-protected emirate of 
Transjordan (whence today’s Jordan). 
Italy acquired only the Dodecanese 
islands off the coast of Anatolia, which 
she ruled from 1912 to 1945. 

A not insignificant sub-plot in all 
this was the British plan to facilitate 
Jewish colonisation in Palestine. 
Foreign secretary Arthur Balfour 
famously declared that the British 
government was ready to promote the 
creation of a “Jewish national home” 
in Palestine. The thinking behind this 
move was disclosed by Sir Ronald 
Storrs, a British diplomat who later 
became governor of Jerusalem, when 
he welcomed the Zionist project as 
leading to the emergence of “a little 
loyal Jewish Ulster” among the 
Arabs. 5 Balfour added: “In Palestine 
we do not propose to even go through 
the form of consulting the wishes of 
the present inhabitants.” 6 

No account of the Zionist 
colonisation of Palestine could ignore 
the question of relations between 
Zionism and German fascism, 
and Machover duly discusses this. 
His treatment of it is by no means 
exhaustive, but nevertheless he states 
that all Zionist efforts gave priority to 
strengthening the colony in Palestine. 
Hence in 1935 the Jewish Agency set 
up a special commission to examine 
the plight of German Jews, but “it was 
the main job of this commission to 
organise the famous ‘transfer’ deal, 
the trade contract between the Zionist 
movement and the Hitler government, 
according to which the money and 
property of German Jews were 
transferred to Palestine in the form of 
German goods, thus breaking an anti- 
Nazi economic boycott organised by 
anti-fascist forces” (pi94). 

As for emigration from Germany, 
the Zionists made it clear that their 
sole interest was in Jewish emigration 
to Palestine , not anywhere else. 

With the end of World War II the 
British empire was in retreat globally, 
and its hold on Palestine was coming 
under pressure. A UN plan was 
therefore proposed, which awarded 
55% of Palestine to a Jewish state, 
despite the fact that Jews constituted 
only 30% of the population. The great 
powers supported this initiative, but 
no Arab state voted in favour. The 
upshot was a short war, which led to 
the creation of the state of Israel and 


the expulsion from their homes of 
large numbers of Palestinian Arabs. 7 
The Palestinian exodus basically took 
place because the Zionist leadership 
around David Ben-Gurion sensed that 
there was a good chance of achieving 
an ethnically ‘pure’ Jewish state. 
Hence, although no formal order was 
given, “Local military commanders 
... were made aware of the general 
design, and were relied upon to do 
their bit in implementing it. For the 
most part (with few exceptions) they 
were willing to do what was expected 
of them. The majority of Palestinians 
in areas under Israeli control were 
terrorised into flight, and in many 
areas physically driven across the 
lines” (p236). 

Machover does not mention 
this in his book, but the Trotskyist 
Fourth International opposed the 
establishment of the state of Israel 
on the grounds that it undermined 
the joint struggle of Arab and Jewish 
workers against capitalism and 
imperialism. 8 

The solution 

Some Jewish Labour supporters 
emphasise the UN resolution, 
passed by the UN general assembly 
in the aftermath of the Six-Day War 
in 1967, which called for peace 
between the combatants on the basis 
of a withdrawal by Israel back to 
the territories it had occupied prior 
to the war (the Israelis overran the 
West Bank and Gaza). But, as Moshe 
Machover notes, the resolution 
misses the essential point: it is not the 
borders of the state of Israel which 
are the fundamental problem, but the 
integration of Jewish settlers into the 
Middle East on a basis acceptable to 
majority Arab opinion (pp64-65). 

The chief obstacle to a solution of 
the conflict is precisely Zionism. Hence 
our immediate demands must include 
an end to Israeli military occupation 
and threats against the West Bank and 
Gaza, plus, as and where appropriate, 
measures in support of an independent 
Palestinian state: “World public 
opinion, civil society everywhere, 
must be mobilised in defence of the 
Palestinian people, by subjecting 
Israel to boycotts, disinvestments and 
sanctions. Socialists have a special role 
in mobilising the workers’ movements 
to lead this campaign” (p296). 

As for the long-term solution, what 
is vitally necessary is to recognise that 
the conflict is not resolvable within the 
confines of the Palestinian “box” - that 
is to say, the borders of the 1923-48 
mandated territory. Moshe describes 
the requisite approach eloquently and 
succinctly as follows: 

the numerical, political and 
technical relations of forces are 
such that the Palestinian people on 
its own, even if fully mobilised, 
are highly unlikely to be able to 
achieve the total overthrow of 
Zionism. Nor are the Arab states, 
under their present regimes, able 
to do so. 

The overthrow of Zionism will 
become possible only through 
a deep social and political 
transformation of the Arab world, 
or at the very least the Mashreq, 
which will not only unite it, but also 
infuse it with new revolutionary 
social energies. 

Moreover, because of the 
partnership between Zionism and 
western, particularly American, 
imperialism, and because of the 
political, financial and military 


protection that the former receives 
from the latter, the overthrow of 
Zionism is inseparable from the 
uprooting of imperialist domination 
over the Arab world. 

Also this points to the conclusion 
that an ultimate thorough solution 
of the Palestinian problem can be 
achieved only as part of a socialist 
revolution throughout the entire 
region, leading in particular to the 
overthrow of Zionism. Socialists 
who fail to make this conclusion 
clear, and who support various 
bourgeois nationalist formulas 
that obscure it, are guilty of gross 
dereliction of duty and are indeed 
acting in a self-defeating way. 

A socialist programme must 
therefore be along the following 
lines. Aunited, socialist Arab world 

- or at least, in the first instance, 
Arab east - with a federal structure, 
reflecting the two-tier structure of 
the Arab nation. The Palestinian 
problem would be solved within 
this union by incorporating in 
it a part of Palestine as one or 
more autonomous Palestinian 
Arab cantons. The remaining 
part of Palestine will also be 
incorporated in the union, as one 
or more autonomous Hebrew 
national cantons. Thus the whole 
of Palestine’s territory is to be 
included in the union, but as two 
or more cantons rather than as one 
country. The boundaries between 
the Palestinian Arab and Hebrew 
cantons are to be determined not 
on the basis of the present or past 
borders of Israel, but according 
to economic, geographical and 
demographic criteria, a principal 
criterion being which national 
group - Palestinian Arab or Hebrew 

- is the majority of the population 
in a given district. 

Naturally, the socialist union is to 
be formed in a democratic way, by 
voluntary accession rather than by 
coercion (pp51-52). 

Lack of space prevents consideration 
here of the many further fascinating 
and illuminating comments by 
Moshe Machover in the book on 
various other aspects of the situation, 
historical and contemporary. Readers 
are urged to examine his conclusions 
in detail. But the main message is 
clear: socialism and Zionism are 
incompatible; nations must be held 
within bounds, otherwise they harm 
other nations. 

The verdict on the Zionist project 
must be along the lines of the prophet, 
Isaiah, in his parable of the vineyard, 
where he says: “The vineyard of the 
Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, 
and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant: and he looked for judgement, 
but, behold, a scab; for righteousness, 
but, behold, a cry” (Isaiah v, 7) • 

Chris Gray 
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POLEMIC 


In defence of defencism 

The Soviet Union did indeed feature a form a form of planning, argues Jim Creegan in his reply to 
Paul Flewers 



First five-year plan ... and supposedly done in four 


F ew disputes within the anti- 
Stalinist left over the nature 
of the Soviet Union or kindred 
states revolved around either the facts 
or the remedy. All parties - Trotsky 
foremost among them - held that 
Stalinism was the authoritarian rule 
of a party-state. All acknowledged 
the bureaucracy’s material privileges, 
its cynical betrayals of revolutions 
abroad, the brutality of collectivisation 
and the great purges, and the gross 
inefficiencies of Soviet planning. 
None (with the possible exception 
of Isaac Deutscher) denied that the 
bureaucracy could be removed only 
by force, and that genuine institutions 
of workers’ democracy and socialist 
planning would differ vastly from the 
rigidly hierarchical structures they 
would replace. That Trotsky was not 
aware of the full enormity of Stalin’s 
crimes does not change any of his 
essential conclusions. 

There was, however, no place for 
Stalinism in the historical progression 
Marxists envisioned: workers’ 
revolution, followed by proletarian 
dictatorship, leading to socialism. 
This was the nub of the theoretical 
dilemma Stalinism presented. Trotsky 
argued that the first major faction of 
his movement to abandon Soviet 
defencism - the Burnham-Shachtman 
group of 1940 - was deficient precisely 
because it failed to answer the all- 
important question of Stalinism’s 
place in history. The label the group 
eventually affixed to the Soviet regime 
- bureaucratic collectivism - was a 
description, not a theory. 

Barring stronger evidence to 
the contrary (to which he remained 
open), Trotsky continued to view 
Stalinism as an “abhorrent relapse” 
from proletarian revolution. Being a 
degeneration-product of the October 
revolution, the Stalinist ruling caste 
lacked any historical bona fides of 
its own. Its urge to constitute itself 
a ruling class was held in check by 
the objective conditions under which 
it ruled. Willy-nilly, the bureaucracy 
found itself the custodian of the 
state-held property brought into 
being by the revolution, which it was 
forced to defend if only to preserve 
its privileged position. But its elite 
status made it fearful of the masses. 
It defended collectivised property 
with bureaucratic methods that may 
have achieved their aim in the short 
run, but in the long run were bound 
to fail. The USSR therefore remained 
a workers’ state not merely because 
of its revolutionary origins, but also 
because its survival could only be 
assured by a renewal of workers’ 
democracy. 

In the best case, Stalinism would 
prove in the end to be no more than 
an episodic detour on a historical 
trajectory with socialism as its end 
point; in the more pessimistic variant, 
it would succumb to capitalism. 
However, capitalist restoration 
would signal the complete defeat 
of the October revolution; on the 
other hand, a society based upon 
the expropriation of the old ruling 
classes and state ownership of the 
means of production still contained the 
possibility of socialist regeneration. It 
represented a historical step, however 
halting and provisional, away from 
an economy governed by laws that 
defied conscious intervention, and 
toward the insertion of human agency 
into economic life: ie, in the direction 
of socialism. It should therefore be 
defended against the imperialist 
powers and their domestic allies in 
their attempts to re-establish the sway 


of blind market forces. 

The gains of the Russian 
Revolution could only be preserved 
and enlarged by a resurgent working 
class. Everything ultimately depended 
upon the revolutionary capacities of 
the proletariat, both within the Soviet 
Union and internationally. Hence, 
Trotsky’s final writings on the Russian 
question - his polemics against 
Burnham and Shachtman during the 
last months of his life - were aptly 
titled not In defence of the Soviet 
Union, but In defence of Marxism. At 
stake was not merely the USSR, but 
the entire reading of the post-World 
War I period as one of revolution 
and the transition to socialism, and 
the ability of the working class as a 
revolutionary agent. 

More complicated 

The theoretical picture was 
complicated by the appearance of 
states similar in structure to the 
USSR, but bom neither in workers’ 
revolution nor introduced, as in 
eastern Europe, on the turrets of 
Soviet tanks. The Chinese and 
Cuban revolutions were led by the 
same nationalist, modernising, petty 
bourgeois layers that existed in 
almost all colonial and semi-colonial 
countries. But these revolutions were 
not simply on a continuum with other 
bourgeois-nationalist takeovers in the 
third world, as argued recently, for 
instance, by Neil Davidson in How 
revolutionary were the bourgeois 
revolutions? Bourgeois-nationalist 
regimes came to power without any 


massive disruptions to the existing 
social order. Nationalisations 
conducted in places like Mexico, 
Algeria and Egypt were on the whole 
bourgeois and imperialist-friendly. 
Compensation was paid; former 
owners were commonly invited to run 
newly nationalised enterprises, and 
could still make cash derived from 
compensation or official corruption 
function as capital in national and 
international markets. 

The Chinese, Vietnamese and 
Cuban revolutions, on the other hand, 
were led by petty bourgeois elements 
that had severed their ties to their 
class of origin to place themselves at 
the head of peasant guerrilla armies, 
which, upon coming to power, wound 
up expropriating the bourgeoisie 
without compensation and driving 
most of them into exile. Links with 
international capital were severed. 
These revolutions were led by 
communist parties that were Soviet- 
aligned to begin with, or, in Castro’s 
case, were forced to turn to the USSR 
in order to survive. They were drawn 
to the Soviet economic model both 
ideologically and under pressure 
exerted through Soviet aid. 

The privileged strata that all 
these societies threw up were, like 
the Soviet elite, unable to become 
the owners of capital. Their material 
privileges were restricted to the sphere 
of use-value consumption, and they 
were constrained by the fact that, due 
to the egalitarian ideology in whose 
name they ruled, their prerogatives 
were never fortified by official legal 


sanction. 

Thus, contrary to Trotsky’s 
prediction that the fate of the USSR 
would be decided by whether or not 
World War II ended in new workers’ 
revolutions, the Soviet Union survived 
and the post-war period saw an 
extension of the Soviet model, either 
as a result of Red Army conquest or 
revolutionary upheaval in societies of 
belated development. Because these 
states were not brought into being by 
proletarian agency, the appellation, 
‘workers’ state’, which orthodox 
Trotskyists clung to, became much 
more problematic. Yet the conundrum 
of how these states fit into the Marxist 
theory of history persisted. 

One solution, entertained by 
Trotsky in In defence of Marxism 
and adopted by James Burnham in 
The managerial revolution - that the 
Soviet bureaucracy, the New Deal and 
fascism represented the global rise of 
a new managerial ruling class - was 
discredited by events. Tony Cliff and 
others, by distorting Marxian concepts 
beyond recognition in this writer’s 
opinion, argue that these states 
represented a variant of capitalism. 

A new answer 

In his recent review of The 
degenerated revolution by Workers 
Power, Paul Flewers offers yet a 
third solution (‘Sticking with old 
dogmas that have failed time and 
again’ Weekly Worker November 
29 2012). lie asserts that state 
ownership represented “a temporary 
process of non-capitalist national 


modernisation that would enable the 
Soviet and Chinese elites to build up 
their societies ... so that they could 
at some point rejoin the capitalist 
world”. Flewers continues: “... it is 
not a question of what this or that 
Stalinist bureaucrat, or even the 
whole bureaucracy, at the moment 
regarded as its aim; it is a question of 
what the bureaucracy was, and what 
... it would historically be compelled 
to do.” 

Yet, in Flewers’ telling, this 
bureaucratic deus ex machina, which 
appears on the historical stage to do 
the work of “failed ruling classes” 
and suspends the law of value before 
ultimately liquidating itself into the 
international bourgeoisie, is a self¬ 
contradictory creature. On the one 
hand, Flewers acknowledges that the 
Soviet system was too impermanent 
to constitute a mode of production in 
its own right. He is, for this reason, 
careful to avoid characterising the 
nomenklatura as a ruling class (which 
only a mode of production can contain 
in Marxist theory), instead referring 
to it as a “ruling elite”. On the other 
hand, however, Flewers calls this 
elite “fully-fledged”, writes that “the 
bureaucracy was an ‘indispensable 
part’ of the Soviet socio-economic 
formation”, and speaks of the 
“property relations” established as a 
result of the first five-year plan. But 
is there any other term in the Marxist 
vocabulary for a “fully-fledged”, 
“indispensable” ruling group, basing 
itself on a characteristic set of property 
relations than ‘social class’? And is 
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there any “socio-economic formation” to 
which classes belong other than a mode of 
production: ie, a durable way of economic 
life that defines entire historical epochs? 

Flewers also takes issue with any 
description of the USSR as a planned 
economy. He argues that the system was 
“planless” and a “dysfunctional mess”, 
and points out that production targets 
were seldom met. Yet further on we read: 

.. these countries [the USSR and China] 
were indeed transformed into modern 
industrial societies. The process was often 
haphazard, wasteful and inhuman, but, all 
in all, the basis for a modern industrial 
society was indeed laid down.” Here we 
have the paradox of “planless” economies 
appearing, in the wider historical frame, 
to have achieved the essential objectives 
of the planning process. 

Predestined? 

I submit that the Soviet economy did 
represent an attempt at economic planning 
on a vast scale, no matter how ineptly or 
brutally plans were carried out. Moreover, 
it was precisely the role of bureaucrats 
as planners that prevented them from 
consolidating themselves into a new ruling 
class. 

Any state apparatus that concentrated in 
itself control over all aspects of economic 
life must, in the nature of the case, have 
devoted most of its activity to providing 
for the needs of society as a whole. The 
amount of use-values the bureaucracy 
could pilfer, or the amount of social labour 
it could direct towards the production of 
luxuries for its own consumption, must, in 
an economy of the magnitude of the USSR, 
have been limited to a small fraction of 
the total product and labour of that society. 
Despite the fact that the enjoyment and 
maintenance of the bureaucrat’s material 
privileges were no doubt his or her chief 
subjective motive, this motive contradicted 
rather than reinforced his/her function as 
an initiator or executor of the plan. This 
tension between motive and function 
meant that the bureaucrat prospered at the 
expense of the plan, and that the plan was 
undermined by the avarice and indifference 
of the bureaucrat, and indeed of workers 
themselves. Only by restoring private 
property in the means of production could 
the motives and function of the elite be 
brought into alignment. 

But could this contradiction have 
been resolved only through capitalist 
restoration, which Flewers appears to 
argue was somehow foreordained, at least 
from the launching of the first-five year 
plan in 1928? At the heart of Trotsky’s 
Soviet defencist position was the belief that 
another resolution was conceivable. Trotsky 
held out the possibility that a resurgent 
Soviet proletariat could have forcibly 
removed the bureaucracy from power and 
reinfused the planning process with the 
spirit of workers’ democracy and voluntary 
collective discipline. This outcome 
depended in part upon developments 
beyond the borders of the USSR. A new 
revolutionary outbreak somewhere else 
in the world would probably have been 
necessary to give the impetus to Soviet 
workers. And, in the final reckoning, only 
massive aid from revolutionary regimes in 
the advanced countries could have spared 
the Soviet working class from the extreme 
scarcity that makes a recrudescence of class 
stratification inevitable. 

But - Flewers and others will be quick 
to object - would not such democratic 
socialist planning have been so different 
in quality from bureaucratic commandism 
as to qualify the upheaval introducing it as 
a social revolution (a fundamental social 
change), rather than the merely political 
revolution (the ouster of the ruling group) 
that Trotsky called for? In In defence of 
Marxism, Trotsky was willing to concede 
this point. Call it a social revolution if you 
like, he says in reply Ciliga, Bruno and 
others. Terminological preferences do not 
answer the fundamental, practical question 
that would have confronted the Soviet 
workers after having settled accounts 
with their Stalinist taskmasters. Should 
they retain state control over the major 
levers of economic life through a newly 
democratised workers’ state, or should they, 
in accordance with the wishes and designs 


of capitalist classes the world over, permit 
the economy to revert to private hands? 
Trotsky urged the former course. And as 
long as the Soviet economy contained 
elements that would give the working class 
this choice - which they would not have 
had under capitalism restored - Trotsky 
considered the USSR worth defending 
when the property regime was at stake. 

Forward, sideways or 
backward? 

Along with the Socialist Workers 
Party, Flewers may regard the capitalist 
restoration that has taken place in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe, and is 
now unwinding in slow motion in China, 
as a forward historical step. Or he may, like 
others still, view it as a lateral movement, 
neutral with regard to progress or 
regression. Yet, while fully acknowledging 
how dreary and stifling daily life was in 
the Soviet bloc as compared to the west, I 
would argue that Trotsky’s reasoning was 
basically sound: that the replacement of a 
hybrid economy in which inequality had 
not yet congealed into a class system, and 
elements of conscious planning existed, 
by an entrenched class order governed by 
economic laws more powerful than human 
purposes, is, by any yardstick of progress 
we Marxists hold, a step backward; and 
further that this backward movement was 
only destined to occur, as Flewers argues 
it was, to the extent that the global defeat 
of the working class that took place over 
the last several decades was also inevitable. 

With the incomparable advantage 
of hindsight, we can now see that the 
fundamental error in Trotsky’s thinking 
was not mainly in his analysis of the 
USSR, but in his reading of the historical 
period in which he lived. He believed, 
in keeping with the Bolsheviks of 1917 
and not at all unreasonably for his time, 
that capitalism had exhausted its ability 
to develop human productive forces, and 
that proletarian revolution was the only 
means of saving society from decline and 
catastrophe. The post-war boom in western 
countries postponed such a final reckoning, 
however. The trente glorieuses (1945-75), 
in fact, saw a greater economic expansion 
in the countries of advanced capitalism than 
had occurred in any place in any period of 
comparable length in human history. And 
when the ‘golden age’ began to wane in the 
mid-70s, capitalist classes throughout the 
world, led by the British and Americans, 
responded with a mounting offensive that 
continues to this day. It decimated industrial 
workers in the west, broke the power of 
unions, slashed wages, undermined the 


B oth the end of December and the 
beginning of January have seen 
substantial donations to the Weekly 
Worker. 

Readers may recall that in my final 
column of 2012 I bemoaned the fact 
that by December 20 we had only 
£803 towards the £1,500 we need each 
month. But several comrades answered 
my appeal, with the result that, despite 
the holidays, no less than £678 came 
in, leaving us just a few pounds below 
target at £1,481. 

Among those deserving special 
mention are comrade TG for his £200 
cheque and comrade AN for his £20 
PayPal donation. AN said he was “very 
moved” by John Bridge’s obituary for 
comrade James May (‘Rebel with the 
megaphone voice’, December 14). 
Others who donated via PayPal were 
DT, SW and RP, while standing orders 
came in to the tune of £427 and RS 
added a fiver to his subscription cheque. 

Those PayPal donors were among the 
thousands who read us online since the 
last issue three weeks ago. Our website 
has actually recorded more visits over 
the last seven days than in the week 


welfare state and insinuated the logic of 
the market into every pore of social life. 

On the international front, US 
imperialism won the biggest prize of 
all: victory in the cold war and the re¬ 
establishment of private property in the 
eastern lands. It is true that the Soviet 
Union did not fall due to western pressure 
alone. From the 1960s on its economy 
experienced declining growth rates - an 
inevitable development once technology¬ 
intensive, rather than the older labour- 
intensive production methods, were 
required to compete on a global scale. But 
the United States under Carter and Reagan 
deliberately pushed Soviet stagnation to 
crisis levels - by goading the Russians into 
intervening in Afghanistan and threatening 
them with a new arms race in outer space 
(‘Star Wars’). 

It was partly due to the launching of 
the second cold war that large sections 
of the Soviet elite (but by no means all 
of it, as Flewers seems to suggest), and 
indeed - at least in the Polish case - broad 
swathes of the working class itself, were 
driven to the conclusion that their future 
lay with the west. This outcome was not 
the preordained product of economic 
deceleration. A more favourable balance 
of class forces internationally could have 
led to an outcome more in keeping with 
Trotsky’s optimistic scenario. Things 
turned out as they did because the capitalist 
class captured the initiative on all fronts. 

The undeniable success of the neoliberal 
offensive can leave no doubt that we stand 
today in a much less favourable historical 
place than the one Trotsky thought he 
occupied circa 1940. The young Marx 
wrote that ideas can themselves become 
a material force once they have gripped 
the masses. Conversely, it can be said 
that the absence of mobilising ideas can 
deprive the masses of a critical weapon 
in their struggles. Today, as capitalism’s 
neoliberal fix wears off, signs multiply that 
the masses are beginning to fight back. 
But they do so with an implicit awareness 
that the industrial working class of the 
west did not rise to the historical role 
classical Marxism assigned to it, and - 
while few held up the Soviet Union as 
any kind of model - that all major attempts 
to reconstruct society along non-capitalist 
lines have gone down to defeat. They thus 
react against growing attacks without the 
faith in the socialist future that once gave 
millions confidence. 

Restoring that faith is part of our job as 
Marxists. But only by acknowledging the 
defeats of the recent past -and facing up to 
the theoretical difficulties they present - can 
Marxists hope to overcome them • 


following the pre-Christmas edition 
- 16,347, as opposed to 12,156 (in 
between, over the holidays themselves, 
there were 8,093 web readers). So what 
caused the sudden rise last week despite 
the absence of a new Weekly Worker ? 
Could it be something to do with our 
online coverage of the rebellion in the 
Socialist Workers Party before and 
during its conference? 

Anyway, comrades are continuing to 
show their appreciation this month. We 
received two hefty £50 donations via 
PayPal (thank you, comrades EJ and 
EW), plus a £60 cheque from GT. And 
standing orders came to £367 altogether. 
Which leaves our January fighting fund 
total standing at £577 after 10 days - 
ahead of the asking rate. 

Don’t forget, we need the full £1,500 
just to meet our running costs. So let’s 
make sure we make up for last month’s 
shortfall and start 2013 as we mean to 
continue • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisa¬ 
tion the working class is nothing; with the highest 
form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 
‘parties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of work¬ 
ing class and progressive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of national sectional¬ 
ism. It is an internationalist duty to uphold the prin¬ 
ciple, ‘One state, one party’. To the extent that the 
European Union becomes a state then that neces¬ 
sitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. 
Without a global Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal 
Ireland and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. Women’s oppression, combating rac¬ 
ism and chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just as much working 
class questions as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle 
for democracy. It is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s 
Soviet Union, it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the 
real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to 
join the Communist Party. 
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NUM battles 
fought in 
court 


Arthur 

A t last the high court has ruled 
that the long-suffering, minute 
membership of the National 
Union of Mineworkers does not in fact 
have to pay for the rent and associated 
outgoings of the luxury Barbican flat 
in London for Arthur Scargill, former 
NUM president. This item alone had 
absorbed a large chunk of the union’s 
membership fees for a number of 
recent years. It has been a long and 
disgusting episode which has soured 
still further the once unblemished 
reputation of King Arthur and, by 
association, the whole union. 

The existence of this luxury flat 
was for many years denied. We were 
told it was a savage rumour. Later, 
when its existence could no longer 
be denied, I for one had been told we 
did not pay for it - it had been loaned 
to the union by Ken Livingstone as 
a war bunker during the strike, a 
secret command post in the centre 
of London. Still the stories persisted, 
until the incoming general secretary, 
Chris Kitchen, elected in 2007, 
decided to find out once and for all 
where all the union’s money went, and 
what exactly we were paying for, as 
this had been by no means clear. A 
lot of activity in the union’s higher 
echelons had been on a ‘nod and 
wink’ basis and this applied to far too 
many financial transactions. Requests 
at conference for transparency were 
in the past treated from the platform 
almost as treachery and akin to joining 
in the press assassination of Arthur 
Scargill and former general secretary 
Peter Heathfield. There was also a 
gut feeling that a man like Arthur, 
of granite principle and communist 
values, would never money grub or 
join any gravy trains. 

So how did the case end up? Scargill 
had argued that all the previous NUM 
presidents had had houses bought for 
them to live in and that these houses 
had all been in London. That the rules 
allowed the president to occupy this 
house even after retirement and be 
retained for the use of any widow in the 
event of death, at either a very low rent 
or by buying it at a knock-down price. 
Context is, of course, key here. This 
was a necessity from the time when 
the NUM headquarters was based in 
London next to those of the National 
Coal Board. It was also at a time when 
the officials and their families lived in 
London and had given up their family 
home in the coalfields. 

Scargill was given use of the 
Barbican flat near the old NUM 
HQ (when it was still in London, 
of course). He did not, however, 
take up full-time residency, nor did 
he intend to move his family from 
Barnsley. Arthur argued that his use 
of the flat was a life-time obligation 
on the union. The judge rejected this 
claim, as nowhere in any contract or 
agreement or executive meeting had 
this ever been stated. It was not in 
his original contract of employment. 
During the period between 1985 and 
1991 the NUM did not in fact pay 
anything toward the Barbican flat. 

It was known Arthur had 
campaigned to move the NUM HQ out 
of London and back to the coalfields, 
and the national office would be 
coming to Yorkshire. Which is what 
happened. 

At the time Scargill was elected 


Scargill’s dacha debacle 



president in 1982, the Yorkshire area 
of the NUM was paying his mortgage 
on his Yorkshire residence. But during 
the 1984-85 Great Strike the union 
agreed to buy Arthur’s house (in case 
he was personally sequestrated and 
then evicted from the property, which 
would have been a great humiliation 
for him and the union in terms of 
propaganda). Arthur then continues 
to live in that house, and the union 
agrees this will remain his family 
home. Just after the strike, he makes 
the decision to buy ‘Treelands’, a large 
detached house in Barnsley. He has 
the money from the previous sale and 
also, highly controversially, has an 
interest-free loan from an international 
fund set up to support striking miners 
and their families, and to which the 
Soviet miners’ union had sent massive 


donations. 

It is this issue which the press grabs 
hold of and splashes all over the front 
pages. Scargill had allegedly pocketed 
the money for starving miners’ kids 
and used it to buy a large ranch. Arthur 
in fact repaid the loan at a higher than 
average rate of interest, but that did 
not take the nasty smell away. Miners 
lived in £15,000 properties at that time, 
and a number of men had lost their 
homes in that long and bitter strike 
through failed mortgage payments and 
mounting debt. This luxury detached 
house was bought just six months after 
the end of the strike by the national 
president who had led the dispute. 

Arthur argues that the NUM 
nationally still owes him a house, but 
that he will forgo this long established 
right if the union will rent him the 


Barbican flat again, for the rest of his 
days and those of any wife he might 
have. I say ‘argues’, but in fact it was 
a conclusion he came to himself, and 
the National Executive Committee 
was not consulted. The judge ruled 
that without the NEC approval (or 
even knowledge) this arrangement 
was not lawful. Instead of putting the 
question to the NEC and conference, 
he then goes and gets legal advice as to 
whether he can get the flat paid for by 
the union. But even this ‘advice’ did 
not discuss whether this arrangement 
would continue into retirement and 
beyond the grave. He then goes to the 
finance department of the NUM and 
instructs them to start paying for the 
Barbican flat. He has contracts drawn 
up in 1992,1999 and 2002, which state 
that the NUM must pay for the flat up 


and to and after his retirement (and 
death if there is a surviving widow). 
He and his wife Anne have by now 
broken up and divorced. 

He has arranged for legal advice 
which confirms that everything is 
in order. However, in the judge’s 
words that advice ought to have 
been “arms-length” and not, as had 
happened, purely undertaken on his 
own initiative and control. The advice 
was based entirely on the information 
he provided and not the full picture, 
and in any case he had no authority 
to assume the powers of the NEC to 
actually make such decisions. None 
of this was ever disclosed to the NEC 
or conference, and therefore was not 
lawful and the union has no obligation 
to honour it. Without knowledge or 
agreement of the NEC, union funds 
had been used to pay the rent on the 
Barbican flat since 1992. The issue 
was disclosed officially to the NEC in 
2008 and 2009, but the executive did 
not agree to the contract or approve it 
retrospectively. 

So at last this issue appears to 
have been put to bed. There is still 
to be a second part of the judgment 
on financial matters: ie, will all that 
rent have to be paid back? It certainly 
should, and god knows Arthur has 
enough of a war chest to pay for it - 
though how exactly that little treasure 
trove was accumulated is another 
tangled web we will doubtless never 
bottom out. 

The whole thing is tragically 
sad; Arthur was a legend, a working 
class hero, who was inspirational 
and magnetic. His leadership of the 
NUM during the strike, although not 
faultless, was principled and brave. 
None of us in the miners union take 
any joy in having to drag all this stuff 
through bourgeois courts and air dirty 
linen in public, let alone in seeing a 
man’s character and contribution 
tarnished in this way. But we should 
perhaps remember it was Arthur who 
initiated proceedings against the union 
for ‘non-compliance’ with what he 
claims was his ‘contract’. All of this 
seems a long, long way from walking 
on water, as at one time the rank and 
file believed he could • 

David John Douglass 
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To 


Standing 

order 


Name 


Address. 


Email 


Post code. 
Tel_ 


Send a cheque or postal order payable to 'Weekly Worker’ to: 
Weekly Worker, Box 928, London WC1N 3XX, UK. 


. Bank pic. 


Branch Address. 


Post code 


Re Account Name. 
Sort code_ 


. Account No. 


Please pay to Weekly Worker, Lloyds TSB A/C No 00744310 

sort code 30-99-64, the sum of £_every month*/3 months* 

until further notice, commencing on_ 


This replaces any previous order from this account. (*delete) 

Signed_Name (PRINT)_ 

Date_Address_ 









































